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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
March-April 1952 
@ 


SIGNIFICANT SOCIOLOGICAL IDEAS OF 
LUTHER LEE BERNARD 


LEE M. BROOKS 
University of North Carolina 


In 1948, some three years before his death in January 1951, Professor 
Bernard was asked for an expression of his ideas about sociology, its 
field and methodological problems, what he considered his specialties and 
contributions in research and teaching, what he saw ahead for sociology, 
and how he came to make sociology his life work. 

It was characteristic that his reply to these queries would be lengthy 
and inclusive, penetrating and illuminating, withal something of a per- 
sonality picture, lights and shadows playing within and across one of 
this country’s keenest sociological minds. In his academic relationships 
were shown a stimulating readiness for the questioning of the serious 
student, a full measure of frank criticism and helpful cooperation even 
in little details, a harmonizing of scholarship with unwavering allegiance 
to his convictions even though it meant dissonance within the group. 
Because his response was so generous, this exposition will in a very real 
sense be autobiographical, quotations and condensations of his own words, 
hence something more reliable than would result from an attempted 
synthesis of his long list of books and articles. 


The field of sociology? Wherever it can plant itself and produce some 
valid data about the ways in which men coadapt themselves to the physical and 
social world. Sociology is the science of human coadaptation, which I would 
substitute for adaptation. This is the essence of the ecological emphasis, a concep- 
tion I worked out over forty years ago. I find no precise dividing line between 
coadaptation of men to environment and the coadaptation of animals or of plants 
to environment. Unconscious coadaptive responses to environment on the part 
of lower animal forms gradually merge into conscious coadaptive processes at 
some point in the animal world not yet definitely determined. 


1 The request was from Professor Howard W. Odum, whose book American 
Sociology (New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1951) deals with leading 
erican sociologists and the development of sociology in the United States. 
Professor Bernard submitted thirty-five typed pages, carefully organized. The 
present article is based on Professor Bernard’s material made available through 
Professor Odum’s courtesy. Only a small portion, the more significant passages, 


can here be included. 


[ 215 ] 
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The theoretical sciences grew up around urgent problems of coadaptive 
adjustment. Science is one, not many, although for the sake of division of labor 
and multiplicity of perspectives it works in severalty. Any scientist should be 
free to travel all over the universe of phenomena in search of a pertinent fact 
for his own problem of scientific analysis. I think this is the present practice, in 
spite of some old-maidish reticence at having supposedly private quarters invaded, 


I was the first sociologist who tried to lift the term “environment” from the 
limbo of 17th century definition into a systematic and inclusive statement. My 
treatment of the environments to which men must coadapt themselves collectively 
divides environments into two general groups: (1) the natural and (2) the 
cultural environments. The latter are now the ones that most directly condition 
the individual and collective responses of men. Few sociologists have explained 
the way in which this transition from the dominance of the natural to the 
dominance of the cultural environments has taken place. Although I made some- 
thing of this transition in my writings of the 1920 to 1930 period, I developed 
it much further in Chapters 28 and 29 of my Introduction to Sociology (1942). 
I showed how man gradually escaped from the dominance of the visceral and 
finally came under the control of the externally stored cultural environments 
which now operate almost independently of the individual’s initiative. This 
account of the transition from the dominance of the visceral to that of the cul- 
tural also carries a sociological explanation of the old theological dogmas of 
original sin and redemption expressed in scientific sociological language. 


Bernard’s systematic classification of environments is briefly as follows: 
the natural inorganic, which conditions man indirectly mainly; the 
natural organic, which was so directly influential on early man; and the 
cultural environment, which is fourfold: (1) material, (2) behavioral, 
mainly neuromuscular skills, (3) psychocultural or symbolic, consisting 
of languages and their accumulated cultural forms, and (4) derivative 
control, which is chiefly institutional. 


These four phases of cultural environments include the sum total of man’s 
collective learned achievement and thus serve as his cultural environment when 
conceived as a unit. The fourth cultural environment is derived from, is a func- 
tioning of, the other three cultural environments. That is why it is called deriva- 
tive. The word “control” is included in its title because it is integrated from the 
other three phases for the function of conditioning or controlling human cultural 
coadaptive responses to both the natural and the cultural environments. This 
integration usually takes the form of institutions. 


Methodology? He believed strongly in the quantitative approach 
and its application to inductive generalization where the sample admits 
it.2 He traced the development of sociological method from the Greek 





2 Cf. Fields and Methods of Sociology, a symposium edited by L. L. Bernard 
(New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 1934), the introductory chapters to 
the two parts of this volume, also Chapter 8 on anthropological methods. Among 
his journal articles on the objective viewpoint and a method of generalization for 
social control, see the American Journal of Sociology, November 1919; The 
Monist, April 1928; American Sociological Review, June 1940. 
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dialectic and syllogistic down through the inductive procedures of Roger 
and Francis Bacon and the anthropological observations of the 19th 
century, notably Spencer, to the more recent data collected by govern- 
mental bodies, by private investigators, and by foundations. 


The main function of statistical methodology is to confirm or disprove 
sociological hypotheses arrived at by non-quantified observation. I believe the 
greatest single advance in sociology, as in other sciences, has been made recently 
in developing increasingly efficient abstract methods of measurement and testing. 
Most of the valuable hypotheses have originated in general observation, subject 
to quantitative testing. The time may come, of course, when abstract postulation 
may be largely substituted for general observation in sociology, just as it has been 
in the physical and biological sciences. 


Tentative and incomplete is the nature of all inductive sociological generali- 
zations of laws and principles. We have no absolute norm in sociology like the 
law of falling bodies in physics; we have to improvise such a norm in order to 
apply it to specific cases by pyramiding and synthesizing or smoothing curves 
resulting from a vast number of tentative norms generalized from limited 
samples. There results a high degree of relativity in all social science, sociology 
in particular. Physics and chemistry, and notably biology and psychology, have 
experienced similar difficulties. 


In the middle 1920’s Bernard was labeled a “behaviorist,” but in his 
view he was simply aiming at objectivity in sociological analysis. He 
would say that if this objective method is the essence of behaviorism, why 
should anyone object to it? His former teacher at Missouri, Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood, was among those who took him to task directly or 
indirectly so that, as he put it: “I was led to poke some fun at anti-be- 
haviorists in a couple of articles.” 

Specialties and contributions? In a summary statement he listed 
these in “the order of the vitality of my contributions”: social psychology, 
history of social theory, theory of culture, sociology of religion, socio- 
logical methodology, sociology of conflict, and theory of social control. 


His books and articles will have to be consulted for an adequate apprecia- 
tion of his contributions. 


My first writing on “instinct” was a seminar paper—a critical treatment of 
McDougall’s absurdities—in 1909 at Chicago. Professor Vincent, always alert to 
new ideas, was receptive; Professor Small, finding no sanction for such ideas in 
German philosophy, was irritated; Professor Henderson, weak in psychology, 
was non-committal; and W. I. Thomas would not allow his golf to be disturbed 
by my challenges. But I was not discouraged; fifteen years later my book came 
out.8 In 1926, after teaching social psychology from this point of view for several 
years, I brought out my Introduction to Secial Psychology. 


3 Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1924). 
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For many years, since 1914 when I first began to give courses in the field, | 
have been concentrating on the history of sociological theory. The Origins of 
American Sociology is the most outstanding piece of research in that field yet to 
appear.* 


From time to time I have taught courses in anthropology. I was early struck 
with the inadequacy of both the contention that culture originates from culture 
and the old classification of culture in material and non-material categories, 
Culture is the product of the transformation of aspects of nature resulting from 
the impact of man’s efforts to adjust to the natural environment.5 


Early in my sociological career I was impressed by two facts about religion: 
(1) its tremendous dynamic importance in human affairs and (2) the fact that 
it was nearly always defined in terms of theology to the exclusion of terrestrial 
social relations, even by sociologists. I worked out a sociological definition of 
religion and a tentative classification of religions.® 


His thoughts on methodology have already been sketched. Something 
of his interest in the sociology of conflict is revealed in the volume on 
Wear and Its Causes (1944), about which he comments that E. A. Ross 


considered it the first truly sociological treatise on war to appear in this 


country. 
The future of sociology? What he saw ahead for sociology and for 
sociologists reminds me of the remark I once heard Professor Ross make 


in connection with the roles of the sociologist and the politician: “The 
politicians will stay at the wheel but we sociologists ought to do a lot 
of backseat driving.” 


The chief opportunities for sociology lie, in my opinion, in the direction of 
making a closer and more realistic contact between sociological theory and life. 
I have no patience with that phase of intellectual timidity sometimes characterized 
as the “ivory tower” attitude, nor has the public. Of course, the theoretical con- 
clusions of sociology should not be influenced by the personal equation. Research 
should be as detached as possible as far as method is concerned, but it should not 
shun the responsibility of being directed toward the solution of social problems, 
where these exist. Just as in political science, the sociologist must consider himself 
at the service of the public wise enough to make use of his knowledge of public 
affairs and needs. It was with this view in mind that I wrote my War and Its 
Causes and my Soctal Control. I am sure that students feel this way about the 


field of sociology. 


In the applied field it is already making a valuable contribution, but a little 
more boldness in projecting needed social policies would, I think, call forth 
generous response on the part of thinking people. 





4 With his wife, Professor Jessie Bernard, as coauthor. 

5 “Culture and Environment,” Social Forces, March and October 1930; 
Sociology and Social Research, 15:209-29, 1931. 

6 Cf. Introduction to Sociology (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1942), Chaps. 6 and 40. See also The Monist, January 1922; Journal of Religion, 
January 1938. 
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In the field of sociological theory, sociology would do well to attack some of 
the pressing problems of our age such as democracy, war, class and race conflict, 
international relations, welfare policies. The work of Leonard T. Hobhouse 
might well serve as a valuable example in this connection. 


I am not sure what can be done to win over university administrations to a 
more generous support of sociology. University presidents are a very insecure 
set of people. They must not bite the hands of their patrons. Sociology operates 
in a controversial field and causes many wakeful nights to administrators. Con- 
sequently, they often prefer “safe” men, which is frequently a euphemism for dull 
and stupid or cynical teachers and investigators. Perhaps enough social disasters 
will condition the people who now manage educational policies to seek, rather 
than avoid, the expert advice and opinions of the able and honest sociologists. 


How did he come to sociology? He describes his boyhood, lived in 
several Southern communities, as one of puritanical ideals. He observed 
varieties of behavior, extremes and irrationalities among cowboys and 
among camp meeting addicts. Then two young men in their early 
twenties came to take charge of the town school, W. S. Hale and E. E. 
Edmondson. 


I think only the West could have produced two such men. They were on fire 
with the modern spirit; they read avidly and they talked to me about these 
things. By the age of twelve I had read Darwin’s Origin of Species and by 
sixteen I was fairly familiar with the main patterns of modern culture. 


Some teaching in an academy, a term in a country school, a bit of 
wheat farming to help pay college expenses stirred still further his think- 
ing about human relations. (His early college teaching was in the field 
of rural sociology; he indicates that he gave the first course in rural 
sociology in the South at the University of Florida in 1913.) Later, 
when he read the description of the sociology course at the University, 
he knew that was what he wanted. He specialized in sociology, American 
literature, psychology, and philosophy, and was tempted to accept a 
scholarship offer in English that pointed to Harvard and the assurance 
of a university post in American literature. 


But I reluctantly excused myself and accepted a tuition fee fellowship at 
Chicago, the least remunerative of all the offers. My close association with 
Vincent at Chicago—a truly great and modest man—and with W. I. Thomas 
and A. W. Small further confirmed me in my choice. 


Professor Bernard’s life was his work and his work was his recrea- 
tion. His courage was high right up to the end even in the midst of much 
physical pain and, as is true of the real scholar, he had hoped to develop 
and finish projects and writings that for one reason or another had been 
interrupted. His was a creative and devoted mind deeply dedicated to 
the advancement of sociology as a science that would benefit mankind. 





THE SOCIOLOGIST AND SOCIAL PLANNING 


ERWIN W. FELLOWS 
The Ohio State University 


The purpose of this paper is, first, to indicate briefly the major tasks 
and problems subsumed under the heading of “social planning,” and, 
second, to consider the role of the sociologist in relation to social 
planning. 

Planning, in the most general sense of the term, may be defined as 
conscious selection of means and ends. The major ends may be taken for 
granted by the planner (that is, dominant cultural values or goals which 
are selected by dominant social groups may be uncritically accepted as 
the purposes of planning), with planning restricted to the selection of 
appropriate means to these ends. Or planning may involve a continuous 
interaction between means and ends, with goals developing from the 
process of planning as well as influencing its methods. The latter ap- 
proach is particularly associated, in a somewhat different context, with 
the work of John Dewey. The concept of planning has much in common 
with that of rational behavior; either term is frequently contrasted with 
such adjectives as impulsive, uncritical, or uncontrolled. 

Social planning, as the term is used here, refers to planning involving 
the major portion of a society. It does not include the planning activities 
of associations, families, interest groups, and so on, although there may 
be no very sharp line of demarcation between such planning and the 
variety called social. It is universally accepted that groups and individuals 
plan. It has not been so widely accepted that social planning is either 
possible or desirable. 

Social planning in general is characterized by such features as (1) 
a conscious social process of making decisions (as contrasted. with allow- 
ing action to result from a large number of more or less independent 
individual decisions or from the assumed operation of impersonal forces) ; 
(2) consideration, so far as practicable, of all available relevant factors 
in making decisions (social planning presumably makes available a 
greater amount of evidence which may be considered than is the case 
with individual planning) ; (3) a longer time perspective than usually 
characterizes individual planning; and (4) a fairly high degree of unity 
of control and responsibility. These will vary, of course, with the com- 
prehensiveness and scope of the planning activity. 

The major types of social planning may be classified according to the 
social activities with which they are concerned, such as (1) production 
and distribution of economic goods, (2) development and conservation 
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of natural resources, (3) population growth and distribution, (4) 
scientific research, (5) education and communication, (6) health, (7) 
recreation and use of leisure time. Any given instance of planning is 
likely to involve more than one area. It is possible that these areas may 
be redefined if other fields come to be regarded as “social problems.” 
Cutting across this classification is one with a geographical basis: (1) 
world or global, (2) national, (3) regional—region usually defined on 
the basis of physiographic or economic factors, (4) community or city. 

Current recognition of a need for social planning seems to be based on 
such considerations as the following: 

1. Inefficiency and waste associated with “laissez-faire’’ methods, 
including waste of natural resources, unemployment, duplication of effort 
by competing enterprises, destruction of economic goods to maintain price 
levels, practices restricting production or productivity, and waste as- 
sociated with the business cycle. 

2. Failure of laissez-faire methods to make maximum use of tech- 
nology, to develop what has been popularly called an “economy of 
abundance.” 

3. Development of large-scale organizations of wealth and capital 
under private control, seen as incompatible with ideas of individualism 
and democracy. 

4. A better opportunity to apply principles of management under 
planning than under competitive conditions. 

5. Ethical objections to some of the practices and values furthered 
by a competitive economy, such as emphasis on pecuniary returns or 
“conspicuous consumption.” 

6. Decline of the idea that group welfare and progress follow in- 
evitably when each individual acts in his own interest, or when “histor- 
ical forces” are allowed to operate without human intervention. 

The factors listed above are not all of the same type or significance, 
and their validity is not here questioned. The present purpose is only 
to call attention to the points of view which have been taken by many 
advocates of planning. 

Typical social planning activities might be represented by the follow- 
ing: 

1. Determination of quantities of production of specified goods likely 
to be needed or desired over given periods of time. 

2. Determination of location of various physical facilities—industrial, 
distributive, governmental, recreational, etc. 


3. Allocation of scarce resources to functions and areas of greatest 
need. 
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4. Selection and planning of public works projects. 

The preceding may have suggested something of the nature of social 
planning. Most American sociologists do not seem to have been much 
concerned, at least in writing, with the subject, although some have 
participated in the planning process. Others have been adversely critical, 
Sorokin, for instance, has proclaimed emphatically! that social planning 
must be very limited, apparently using as his reasons the statements that 
(1) individual behavior cannot be predicted accurately and that (2) all 
the important consequences of a plan cannot be foreseen. The first ob- 
jection seemingly fails to recognize the important differences between 
predicting detailed behavior of particular individuals and making sta- 
tistical predictions of certain aspects of behavior of numbers of individ- 
uals. In the present status of knowledge and technique, at least, the 
latter is commonly seen to present fewer difficulties; in any event, this 
is the kind of prediction most involved in social planning. As for the 
second objection of Sorokin, it must be admitted that most actions have 
unanticipated consequences and that planning should provide for a 
variety of possible outcomes. The impossibility of completely accurate 
prediction does not eliminate the possibility of social planning, par- 
ticularly if that planning makes adequate recognition of the principles 
of probability and contingency. The practice of planning also makes 
possible more reliable predictions. 

E. W. Burgess has stressed? that social planning must be consistent 
with the mores, which change slowly and irrationally. And where in- 
dividualism is a prominent feature of the mores, planning must be limited 
and must proceed slowly. It would be interesting to determine how much 
of the slowness of the change of some of the mores may be attributed to 
private (or other) planning to keep them from changing. It would also 
be interesting to determine how much of the sociologist’s concern with 
“untouchable” mores is itself a reflection of cultural values, perhaps 
of a laissez-faire attitude, rather than a result of objective analysis.? On 
the other hand, it will be admitted by anyone concerned with planning 
that existing institutions and values must be considered in defining any 





1 Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Is Accurate Social Planning Possible?” American 
Sociological Review, 1:12-25, February 1936. A partial reply is made by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild on pages 25-28 of the same journal. 

2 E. W. Burgess, “Social Planning and the Mores,” Publications of the A meri- 
can Sociological Society, 29:1-18, 1935. 

3 Suggestions relevant to this point have been made by Kurt H. Wolff, “Notes 
toward a Sociocultural Interpretation of American Sociology,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 11:545-53, October 1946. 
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course of action. In general, Burgess does not seem to recognize that 
changes in mores may be influenced by many factors, among which are 
crisis situations and social planning. 

Frank H. Hankins has made a somewhat more detailed criticism of 
social planning. He maintains, first, that social events, because of their 
deep-rooted causes, are not readily influenced by legislation. No one will 
disagree with this statement as at least partial truth; but it may also be 
said that legislative action, like any other kind of action, does have conse- 
quences. Whether it affects basic causes is a function of factors affecting 
the legislative process, including the knowledge of the legislators. The 
intentions of legislative action are more easily achieved and ascertained 
where there is a relatively large amount of social planning than where, 
say, the state is limited to the role of mediator between groups. Hankins 
repeats essentially the Burgess criticism, that planning is limited by 
existing mores, and Sorokin’s arguments, that all the consequences of an 
action cannot be foreseen and that the process of evolution is unpredict- 
able. The validity of the last statement is reduced to the extent that 
social planning is found to influence the evolutionary process. It is further 
asserted by Hankins that free initiative is not possible under planning, 
because everyone must be working toward the planned objectives. But 
a part of social planning, it should be noted, consists in determining in 
what areas free initiative will not be harmful to the welfare of others 
and providing conditions which will further its expression in those areas. 
It might be, for instance, that free initiative will be regarded as un- 
desirable in some types of economic activity, as it already is in the pro- 
duction and distribution of narcotics, while its expression is encouraged 
in recreational or aesthetic activity or other forms of economic endeavor. 

For Hankins, the “final paradox of collective social action,” however, 
is stated as follows: “Fully rational action is impossible for a group as 
a whole, not only because one cannot clearly foresee the outcome of a 
plan or policy, but also because action by the collectivity is dependent 
on stirring up the sentiments and emotions of the group members.”5 
(The ignorant masses must be moved by immediate circumstances and 
propaganda.) Perhaps one must agree that fudly rational planning by 
all the members of a group is impossible of achievement. But this might 
be regarded as a fact to be taken into consideration by those most direct- 
ly engaged in the formation or execution of policy rather than as an 
absolute barrier to planning. 


4 Frank H. Hankins, “Social Science and Social Action,” American Sociological 
Review, 4:1-15, February 1939. 
5 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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While each of the three sociological critics mentioned has called 
attention to some of the obstacles involved in social planning at the 
present time, North has suggested some of the conditions favoring plan- 
ning. These are, briefly, (1) the fact that the habit of change has be- 
come established as a result of the role of science and technology in 
contemporary culture, (2) the existence of public education and highly 
developed means of communication, (3) the presence of abundant 
material resources, and (4) the fact that foundations have been laid in 
the social sciences which will contribute to the possibilities and methods 
of planning.® Other sociologists who have dealt with the subject of 
social planning in some detail include Karl Mannheim? and Leonard 
Doob.§ 

The present writer wishes to suggest that the sociologist can make 
definite contributions to social planning, and that doing so is desirable 
in that (1) it is a socially useful function, (2) it will enhance the status 
of the sociologist, and (3) it will provide new opportunities for the 
development and testing of sociological hypotheses and theories. 

Specific contributions which the sociologist might make may be sug- 
gested by considering the nature of the problems facing those concerned 
with planning. Some of these problems are as follows: 

1. Determination of the goals of planning. ‘The sociologist can aid 
in determining what the goals of the members of a society are (through 
opinion and attitude research, etc.), can make them more explicit, and 
can suggest how proposed plans might support them or conflict with 
them. He might call attention to values which do not enter into the 
usual profit-and-loss records of entrepreneurs (e.g., conservation of scarce 
resources, psychological consequences of unemployment, effect on health 


of air and water pollution), and devise methods of measuring the rela- 


tive importance of such values. 

2. Selection of means of measuring the efficiency of planning. This 
is primarily a matter of determining (a) the extent to which intended 
consequences are achieved, (b) what unintended consequences appear, 
and (c) the cost of achievement. Since many of these consequences must 





6 Cecil Clare North, Social Problems and Social Planning (New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932), pp. 83-85. 

7 Karl Mannheim, Rational and Irrational Elements in Contemporary Society 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1934); Man and Society in an Age of Re- 
construction (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1940); Diagnosis 
of Our Time (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944). 

8 Leonard W. Doob, The Plans of Men (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940). 
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be considered in social terms (effect on power structure, migration, levels 
of living), their investigation may well be performed by the sociologist. 

3. Selection and training of planners and administrators. Here such 
questions might be asked as: What personality characteristics are most 
desirable for persons in these roles? What effect may position in bureau- 
cratic social structure have upon personality? What academic training 
and other experience constitute the most satisfactory preparation for 
such occupations? Research in the field of occupation and personality 
may provide answers to such questions. 

4. Provision for assuring flexibility, adaptiveness, self-correctiveness. 
Limits to the predictability of human behavior necessitate that any social 
planning activities include provisions for change and modification. Basic 
research in social prediction will suggest the nature and extent of such 
provisions and the areas of behavior in which they will be most needed. 
Investigation of actual planning processes will reveal their effectiveness. 

5. Provision for individual freedom, creativeness. Social planning, 
at least in modern Western society, must be of such a nature as not to 
restrict these aspects of experience unless their expression constitutes 
a threat to such other basic social values as survival or security. Indeed, 
one of the goals of planning in a democratic society may be to create 
maximum opportunity for individual development and expression. Prob- 


lems of social psychology are involved in determining what social and 
cultural conditions are most conducive to individual development. Al- 
though some anthropological data are available, and sociometric research 
suggests some possibilities, the need for knowledge in this area is great. 
The work of Mannheim may be mentioned as pertinent to this group 
of problems. 


6. Relationship of the planning process to the processes of democracy. 
This raises such questions as: What control should be exercised by 
legislative bodies over planning agencies? To what extent should admin- 
istration be decentralized? How may public desires be adequately in- 
corporated in administrative policies and decisions? To some extent, 
answers to these questions may be found in the historical record. Social 
science research might make the answers more adequate. 

7. Relationship of social planning to forms of ownership and property 
rights. "These problems may be more strictly the concern of the political 
economist than of the sociologist, but the evidence of the latter on the 
variety of institutional arrangements for the control of property is a 
relevant consideration. Research on the attitudes of people toward pri- 
vate and public property might be a useful contribution. 
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Most of the topics discussed in this paper are long-run problems, 
though they may be more acutely felt in times of social crisis. Since there 
can be little doubt that social planning has quantitatively increased in 
recent years, and that there is no sign of reversal of this trend, it may 
be well to consider the problems of planning and the contribution which 
sociologists can make in their solution. 





PARENT-YOUTH CONFLICTS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


R. GRANN LLOYD 
School of Graduate Studies 
South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College 


All human behavior, conduct, and traits are most accurately conceived 
as phenomena of human interaction. Likewise, it is sociologically more 
accurately descriptive to refer to adjustment “within” a situation of 
interrelationships than the adjustment of one or more “to” another or 
others; adjustment within the relationships of the individual and others 
renders each component subject to the adjustive process or change. In 
human relations the tendency of the energies of human conduct are 
toward complacency, and complacent adjustment is especially desirable 
in interpersonal relationships. When conflicts and/or disturbances arise 
in such relationships immediate means or patterns for their reduction or 
elimination should become operative. Otherwise, the parties become 
maladjusted and their relationships become debilitating and disturbing; 
if maladjustment persists the wholesomeness of their personalities is 
reduced and their sanity threatened or actually impaired. It is especially 
disturbing, therefore, to observe the large quantity of parent-youth con- 
flicts in our culture. 

This study was designed to determine the extent to which the youths 
involved are experiencing conflicts or irritations with their parents, to 
see if any patterns emerged, and to determine whether these conflict 
patterns are similar to those of other periods. The data were secured 
from 1,000 students on the campuses of five colleges in South Carolina— 
Allen University, Benedict College, Claflin College, Morris College, 
and South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

The research techniques used were a combination of the questionnaire 
and check list, supplemented by informal interviews and discussions with 
approximately 20 per cent of the participants.* 

Of the 866 participants reacting to the statement concerning parental 
assistance in the planning of their social activities, 499, or 57.2 per cent, 
acknowledged parental assistance either frequently or always; 203, or 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Alfreda James, Mrs. 
Eva Mae Blanche, Mrs. Catherine G. Mitchell, Messrs. Arnold N. Macklin and 
James L. Summers. When this study was made all of the aforementioned persons 
were enrolled in the School of Graduate Studies at South Carolina State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College and assisted in administering the questionnaire 
and check list. 
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23.4 per cent, said that their parents seldom assist them; and 164, or 
18.9 per cent, replied “never.” These data seem to indicate that the 
youths involved are dependent to a large extent on their parents for the 
planning of their social life. Whereas 7.8 per cent of the respondents state 
they are seldom or never permitted to select their own clothes, 92 per cent 
replied in the affirmative; 10.1 per cent report that they seldom or never 
take an active part in formulating family policies directly affecting them, 
89.1 per cent assert that they do; 17.7 per cent of the 850 youths respond- 
ing aver they seldom or never share in all aspects of family living, in- 
cluding responsibilities and social life, this is no problem for 82.4 per 
cent. Incidentally, 81.9 per cent of the 948 participants responding say 
they frequently or practically always feel free to discuss their most per- 
plexing problems with their parents. These findings might indicate the 
existence of a gulf in the parent-child relations of the remaining 18 per 


cent. 

Perhaps it is not without significance to note that whereas 22.9 per 
cent of those reacting to the statement seldom or never approve of the 
decisions made by their parents affecting their social life, 15.7 per cent 
of the 752 men reacting complain that their parents frequently or 
practically always select or limit their choice of selection of female 
acquaintances, 14.7 per cent of the 807 women answering the question 


state that their parents frequently or practically always select or limit 
their choice of selection of male acquaintances, 16.6 per cent of the 761 
persons reacting to the statement have been disturbed by parental cur- 
fews on the calling hours of their friends. Eight hundred and forty-four 
youths discussed their spending allowances and, although 30.2 expressed 
dissatisfaction, 69.8 per cent felt that their allowances were sufficient 
to meet their needs. 

The findings of this study reveal a relatively low amount of parent- 
child conflict over the school’s role in modifying student behavior. Slight- 
ly less than 20 per cent of the young people surveyed reported a high 
degree of conflict in this area. Conversely, 35.3 per cent of them indicate 
parental dissatisfaction with the grades they earned in school. Further- 
more, 90.6 per cent take an active part in the school’s recreational 
program. 

College training appears to exert significant influence upon the reli- 
gious attitudes of young people. After attending college, only 22, or 2.2 
per cent, of the thousand persons questioned now believe their parents’ 
attitudes toward religion to be absolutely right; 703, or 70.3 per cent, 
checked “quite liberal”; 149, or 14.9 per cent, checked “old fashioned”; 
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and 126, or 12.6 per cent, checked “narrow.” Relative to parental pref- 
erence, 58.2 per cent of the 920 respondents seemed confused and un- 
certain and 7.3 per cent were unable to make an intelligent selection. 
However, 115, or 12.5 per cent, preferred their mothers and 203, or 
22.1 per cent, selected their fathers. 

In this connection, it might be interesting to note that there were more 
young women cooperating in the survey than young men. 

It is disturbing to find that in regard to their brothers and/or sisters, 
478, or 47.8 per cent, of these one thousand youths are convinced that 
they are “slighted somewhat” or “definitely mistreated.”’ By comparison, 
only 452, or 45.2 per cent, feel that they receive a fair share of attention 
and 7 per cent are certain they get more than their share. An even more 
disturbing revelation is the fact that 418, or 41.8 per cent, of these 
young people either received most of their sex education from “outsiders” 
or received “no instructions at all.” It is somewhat comforting to find, 
however, that 385, or 38.5 per cent, of them were given sex instruction 
by their mothers and 197, or 19.7 per cent, by their fathers. 

Of the thousand persons questioned, the wishes of 445, or 44.5 per 
cent, were considered relative to the selection of the college they are now 
attending; 394, or 39.4 per cent, made the decision with the approval 
of their parents; 116, or 11.6 per cent, made the selection independently 
of their parents; and only 45, or 4.5 per cent, report that their parents 
decided for them. 

The findings of this study reveal the emergence of two definite pat- 
terns: First, there are some areas of parent-child interaction which con- 
tain few conflicts, as in the areas of (a) social planning, (b) home 
government, and (c) social participation. Second, there are other areas 
having a high degree of parent-child tension and/or conflict, as in (a) 
family status, (b) children’s evaluation of parental decisions, motives, 
and religion, and (c) sources of sex instruction. Indeed, it appears that 
the parent-youth conflicts revealed by this study are similar to those 
of other periods. 

Conclusions. Sociological analysis of these data seems to justify three 
major conclusions: 

1. It is quite possible that in the area of social planning the young 
people involved in this study have not yet achieved genuine self-deter- 


mination.! This is a potentially explosive situation, since there is the 


| Howard Becker, Reuben Hill, and others, Marriage and the Family (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1942), pp. 460-61. 
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ever-present danger of apparently divergent parent-child culture patterns 
erupting.2 The idea advanced here is that the parents’ standards for 
social activities are likely to be markedly different from those approved 
by the child’s peers. As the child becomes more and more an integral 
part of a group of his peers, he is likely to encounter and adopt patterns 
of behavior of which his parents do not approve. This situation is 
potentially dangerous, too, because it is quite probable that these young 
people’s formal education exceeds that of their parents. All of these 
factors result in differences in attitudes and values which act as barriers 
to communication and/or avenues of conflict. Hence, the present low 
degree of conflict in this area might be only temporary. 

2. Thirty and four-tenths per cent of the respondents—15.7 per cent 
of the men and 14.7 per cent of the women—are hampered in making a 
heterosexual adjustment because of parental interference with their 
choices of acquaintances of the opposite sex and the imposition of par- 
ental curfews on the calling hours of their friends. Also, nearly half, or 
41.8 per cent, of the youths cooperating in this study are handicapped 
in making heterosexual adjustments and, perhaps, to a significant degree, 
in becoming integral parts of groups of their peers, since they either 
received their sex education from “outsiders’* or received “no sex in- 
struction at all.’ These items perhaps indicate conflicts in values. We 
live in a period of rapid change, and the values of parents regarding 
love, courtship, and marriage are likely to be at variance with the pre- 
vailing attitudes and situations faced by present-day adolescents.* 

3. It seems probable that the 478, or 47.8 per cent, of the 1,000 
youths involved in this study who are convinced that they are “slighted 
somewhat” or “definitely mistreated” have merely failed to attain emo- 
tional emancipation from their parents.® It is possible, too, that a con- 
flict of roles is involved—that the conception of the roles these young 
people’s parents believe they should play in the community is at variance 
with the conception of the roles approved by the adolescent group. In 
the degree to which their parents have interfered, they are frustrated 
and rebellious.® 





*Sex education by “outsiders” is interpreted here to be equally undesirable or 
worse than no sex instruction at all. 

2 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family (New York: American 
Book Company, 1945), pp. 574-79. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 





THE NEGRO POPULATION IN 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 1950 


GUS TURBEVILLE* 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Duluth is comparatively unique among Northern cities of over 
100,000 population in that it has a very small Negro population. The 
number of Negroes in Duluth in 1940 was 314, and apparently the 
number has declined since that time. Some attribute this paucity of 
Negroes to Duluth’s reputedly severe climate, but probably a far better 
explanation would be the absence of attractive economic opportunities. 
A few of the local residents maintain that Negroes have been afraid to 
come to Duluth since shortly after World War I, at which time three 
Negroes were lynched on what was reputedly very flimsy evidence of 
rape. 

The purpose of the present study is to look at Negro-white relations 
from the point of view of the Negro.’ All too often the statement is 
heard in Northern cities that there is no Negro problem in that particular 
locality, especially when Negroes constitute a very small minority. But 
it would seem that the members of the minority groups themselves are in 
the best position of all to determine whether they are being confronted 
with problems which can be attributed largely to their minority group 
status. In Duluth, where Negroes are an extremely small unit, a number 
of relatively influential citizens have commented on the lack of a Negro 
problem. The present investigation, therefore, will examine this thesis. 

From a research point of view, Duluth’s Negro population constitutes 
an almost ideal situation in that the number of families is so small that 
no sampling problem is involved. All the Negro families in Duluth were 
contacted, and interviews were obtained from 69 of them. In addition, 
there were 6 families who refused to give interviews and 3 who were not 
at home at the time of any of the three visits. In 1946, when the Gover- 
nor’s Interracial Commission of Minnesota made a study of Negro 
housing in Duluth,? only 73 dwelling units were found. 


*In collaboration with Charles Baznik, Donald Cook, Cranford Ingham, Donald 
Sieger, and Joanne Johnson Turbeville. 

1 In another study by the author (“A Social Distance Study of Duluth, Minne- 
sota,” Sociology and Social Research, 34:415-23, July-August 1950), some aspects 
of Negro-white relations were examined from the point of view of the white 
person. 

2 The Negro and His Home in Minnesota (St. Paul: Governor’s Interracial 
Committee, 1947), p. 34. 
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Methodologically speaking, a schedule was used for eliciting informa- 
tion from the heads of households. This schedule was twice pretested in 
the field before the final version was completed. By using a schedule, the 
same phraseology could be used for all questions, and there was less like- 
lihood of the interviewer’s influencing the responses than there would 
be with less rigid types of interviewing. Various Negro individuals and 
organizations were consulted in order to learn the names and addresses of 
the Negroes in Duluth. Five members of an advanced undergraduate 
course in social research did the interviewing, and all received identical 
instructions for carrying out the field work. That the field workers did 
an adequate job of establishing rapport with their respondents can be 
indicated by the fact that in scoring the cooperation present in the inter- 
view it was reported that 81 per cent of the respondents gave good 
cooperation, 19 per cent gave average cooperation, and not any gave poor 
cooperation. 


THE DATA 


The data gathered in the investigation indicate that the heads of the 
Negro households in Duluth are predominantly in the 30-through-50 
age category and that over twice as many are over 50 as are less than 30, 


This, of course, is largely what one would expect in interviewing heads 
of households. 

Approximately four fifths of the heads of the households are males, 
thus indicating that Frazier’s mother-centered family® is present only 
in a small proportion, if at all. Along this same line, these data show 
that almost three fourths of the heads are married, slightly over 11 per 
cent are widowed, 10 per cent are divorced or separated, and 4 per cent 


are single. 

It is apparent from the data that over 88 per cent of the heads of 
households in Duluth were not born in Duluth. In fact, 55 per cent 
were born in the states of the Old South. This factor, of course, is an 
important one to consider in examining the attitudes of the respondents 
and also in looking at their relations with one another. It is reported 
that one of the worst insults one Negro can hurl at another is to call 
him an “Uncle Tom” (an extremely accommodating Negro), and it 
may be that the Southern-born Negroes are more prone to be of this type 
than are the other Negroes. 





8 E, Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949), pp. 309-10. 
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But although only a small minority of the heads of households were 
born in Duluth, a great majority of them have lived in Duluth for over 
10 years. As an indication that there are only a few newcomers to this 
city, it can be stated that only about 4 per cent of the heads have come to 
Duluth within the past year. 

A variety of reasons for coming to Duluth were given by those per- 
sons who were not natives, but the two chief reasons were that relatives 
were here or that there were job opportunities. Slightly less than 9 per 
cent came to Duluth because of marriage. 

Almost 16 per cent of the Negro heads of households completed 1 or 
more years of college, and about an additional 35 per cent attended or 
finished high school ; 10 per cent finished four grades or less of schooling. 
From these data, it would seem that the Negroes in Duluth are not a 
poorly educated group.* 

As has been pointed out by other writers who have studied the Negro, 
he is prone to join a number of clubs and organizations.5 In Duluth this 
finding is verified, and the organizations most joined are the church, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People or some 
interracial council, and some sort of lodge. 

Typically, the Negro in Duluth is employed in unskilled work, 
chiefly industrial. Only 13 per cent are in skilled work and none are in 
the professions. Slightly more than 14 per cent are not employed at all, 
and in all cases these were not people actively looking for work. 

Almost 12 per cent of the heads of households have an income of $25 
or less a week, and an additional 42 per cent earn less than $51 a week. 
Just over 36 per cent make $51 or more a week, and they are chiefly 
unskilled workers at the local United States Steel plant. In regard to 
the total weekly income of the family household, almost 9 per cent of 
the families receive $25 or less, almost 12 per cent take in $76 or more, 
and approximately 61 per cent have an income of between $36 and $75. 

Indicative of the type of Negro found in Duluth is the fact that al- 
most 64 per cent of the heads of households own their homes. That these 
homes are not the stereotyped shanties is vouched for by a previous 
study.® In fact, this earlier study reported that 80 per cent of the homes 


4 According to the United States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States, 1940, Population, Vol. II, Characteristics of the Population, 
Part I, United States Summary, p. 41: 3 per cent of Negroes 25 years old and 
over in the United States completed 1 or more years of college, and 12.6 per cent 
completed 1 or more years of high school. 

5 For example, cf. Maurice R. Davie, Negroes in American Society (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949), pp. 303-04. 

6 Governor’s Interracial Committee, of. cit., pp. 33-38. 
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of the Negroes were either in good condition or in need of only minor 
repairs. None of the dwelling units lacked running water or electricity, 
but 60 per cent did not have central heating. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that 84 per cent of the structures had been built before 1917 and 
only 1 per cent since 1930. In addition, 41 per cent of the families were 
doubling up with parents or someone else. But, in spite of this doubling 
up, only one Negro dwelling unit was considered to be overcrowded, 
and in that particular case eight persons were living in a five-room house. 

Thirty per cent of the respondents stated that they had had difficulty 
in finding housing in Duluth because of their race. Although this figure 
may seem rather low,’ it should be mentioned that in Duluth there is 
no obvious (but some subtle) segregation of Negroes into certain areas, 
One person stated that the “real estate companies just won’t show 
places east of Eighth Avenue.” Another stated that in attempting to 
obtain housing in a certain locality, “the neighbors got up a petition to 
keep me out.” Still another respondent said that while he was looking 
for housing, he attempted to get a room at several of the local hotels. “I 
was flatly refused, and was even told that it was because of my color.” 

Reflecting the usual endogamous situation existing between Negroes 
and whites is the fact that over 81 per cent of the heads reported that 
they visited mostly with Negroes. However, only 7 per cent said that 
they never visited with whites. 

Slightly over 27 per cent of the persons interviewed reported that 
they had been victims of job discrimination in Duluth because of their 
race. It seems likely, however, that this comparatively small percentage 
is due to the fact that there are certain types of jobs that Negroes will 
never apply for because they know that it would be useless to do so. 
One person reported that he was refused a job at a local industrial 
establishment on the grounds that there were no separate washrooms 
available for Negroes. Another respondent said that his application for 
work was treated negatively because “they never hire colored brick- 
layers.” 

Only 10 per cent of the respondents told of being the victims of labor 
union discrimination in Duluth. One said that “the barber’s union 
wouldn’t get me a job in a white shop,” and another complainant stated: 
“T had to give up with the railroad because I could not join the brother- 
hood.’’§ 





7 Cf. Arnold Rose, The Negro in America (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948), p. 123. 

8 Craft unions, of course, are well known for their discrimination against 
Negroes. See R. A. Schermerhorn, These Our People (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1949), p. 144. 
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The data indicate that in spite of the fact that there are no Negro 
physicians or dentists in Duluth,® the Negro populace has experienced 
little difficulty from discrimination in this area. 

Movies are the chief places visited by Negroes in Duluth for enter- 
tainment of a commercial sort, and this finding would probably be true 
for whites as well. Night clubs were a poor second and concerts an even 
poorer third. 

Almost 12 per cent of the respondents reported that they had been 
victims of discrimination by commercial establishments in Duluth. One 
person said that he had to wait a long time for service in butcher shops 
and then had %o be contented with poor cuts of meat. Three persons 
stated that they had been refused insurance on their automobiles by two 
places in Duluth.'° They said that the checks which they had sent to 
the companies were returned. On the other side of the fence was a 
respondent who said that he can always get credit and is waited on 
promptly in stores. 

Almost 60 per cent of the respondents stated that they attend a church 
utilized only by Negroes, while just over 27 per cent reported attending 
a church utilized by both Negroes and whites; 13 per cent did not 
attend any church. In only one case was any sort of church discrimina- 
tion reported, and that involved one of the largest and most prominent 
Protestant churches in the city. For two Sundays a certain Negro man 
attended this particular church with no untoward events, but on the 
third Sunday he brought several Negro friends with him. After services, 
he stated that the minister sought him out to tell him that several mem- 
bers of the congregation had informed the minister that they didn’t want 
any Negroes attending their church. The Negro was then asked not to 
return. Rather indirectly concerned with church discrimination was the 
white wife!? of a Negro. She attended one of the local Negro churches, 
and subsequently the Negro minister made a routine call on her. But, 
she stated, a Negro woman accused her of chasing the minister, so she 


9 In Arnold and Caroline Rose, America Divided (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1948), p. 80, it is pointed out that Negroes have made relatively 
little progress in the professions. 

10 According to Minnesota Statute 1941 Section 72.17: “Discrimination in 
policies or risks forbidden. No insurance company, or its agent, shall refuse to 
issue any standard policy of automobile liability insurance or make any dis- 
crimination in the acceptance of risks, in rates, premiums, dividends, or benefits 
of any kind, or by way of rebate between persons of the same class, nor on 
account of race or color... .” 

11 This latter is, comparatively, a very high percentage. See Davie, of. cit., 
ow. 3772. 

12 There are several cases of white women being married to Negro men in 
Duluth. In two of the cases this posed a perplexing problem to the student inter- 
viewers who were confronted with white women at homes in which they were 
told that Negro families resided. 
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felt compelled to cease attending church at that particular place. 

Approximately 19 per cent of the persons interviewed reported that 
some member of their family had been the victim of hostility at the 
schools in Duluth. One man reported that at one of the local high 
schools groups were reluctant to include his son on either of the sides 
in any of their games. The boy would be told that the groups were 
waiting for someone else. Another respondent stated: “The musical 
career of my son was retarded because he was unable to get into the 
robed choir.” In a different light a father stated that white girls often 
call his son on the telephone. He knows they like his son, but they are 
afraid to go out with him because of their parents. 

It seems that the Negroes in Duluth meet with little conflict in their 
neighborhood relationships. Over 82 per cent of the heads of households 
stated that they had not been victims of neighborhood discrimination 
because of their race. This finding is of unusual significance in Duluth 
because virtually all the Negroes live in neighborhoods that are pre- 
dominantly white. 

A fifth of the respondents, however, had been victims of restaurant 
discrimination in Duluth.!* One case was especially flagrant. A very 
prominent Negro woman in the city went into one of Duluth’s better- 
known eating establishments in the company of twenty-two outstanding 
white persons following a meeting. They sat at a table and waited for a 
considerable length of time until one of the men got the attention of the 
manager. The manager is reported to have said to the entire table: “Do 
you think we'll wait on you with that nigger?” The Negro woman was 
encouraged to bring suit against the restaurant, but refrained from doing 
so. A Negro man, however, said that another nearby restaurant refused 
to serve him, but he brought suit in which he was adjudged the victor. 

A naive assumption on the part of many whites is that Negroes are an 
undifferentiated homogeneous mass of people. But a number of students 
of Negro society, such as DuBois'* and Myrdal,'® have pointed out the 





13 According to Minnesota Statute 1885, Section 327.09: “No person shall be 
excluded on account of race, color, national origin or religion, from full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, or privilege furnished by 
public conveyances, theatres, or other places of amusement, or by hotels, barber 
shops, saloons, restaurants, or other places of refreshments, entertainment, or 
accommodations. Every person who violates any provision of the Section, or aids 
or incites another to do so, shall be guilty of a gross misdemeanor, and in addition 
to the penalty therefor, shall be liable in a civil action to the person aggrieved 
for damages not exceeding Five Hundred ($500.00) dollars.” 

14 In the early part of this century, W. E. B. DuBois described the different 
occupational levels of Negroes. See The Negro (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1915), pp. 228-29. 

15 A discussion of present-day classes among Negroes is found in Gunnar 
Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944), pp. 
700-05. 
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fallacy of that assumption. In Duluth, although 16 per cent of the 
respondents said that no class system exists among Negroes'® and almost 
12 per cent stated that they did not know if a class system existed, it is 
significant that 36 per cent of the respondents reported that they be- 
longed to the upper class. Thirty per cent conceded that they were mem- 
bers of the middle class, while only one respondent admitted that he 
belonged to the lower class (eight respondents reported an income of 
$25 or less a week). One newcomer to Duluth’s Negro population said: 
“T find the Negroes in Duluth to be very clannish, and it is very difficult 
to break into their group.” 

Since Negroes themselves place considerable importance on differences 
in skin color,'* each interviewer was instructed to rate each respondent 
as being dark, medium, or light in skin color. It was found that 42 per 
cent of the respondents had dark skin, 42 per cent had medium, and 16 
per cent had light skin. Then an attempt was made to correlate skin 
color with the self-conception of class position. The results were not 
significant ; in fact, there was a slight tendency for a light skin to be 
correlated with middle-class position rather than the expected upper- 
class status. 

In view of the results presented, it will not come as a surprise that 71 
per cent of the respondents replied that Duluth is a good place for 
Negroes to live. One reply was: “This is much better than Mississippi, 
but here it is hard to get certain jobs because of race.” Another said: 
“Duluth is good as far as living conditions go, but not for obtaining 
jobs.” An older male respondent said: ‘Racial intolerance against the 
Negro is decreasing, but a majority of the Negroes won’t admit it. They 
still feel aggressive. The change is too slow. They want an immediate 
transformation into complete toleration and equality for all.’ A worker 
at the steel plant stated: “Many men have tried to get out of working 
with me at the plant. Some of them have been mean to me, but I try to 
be twice as nice to those fellows, and soon they come around to my side. 
Some even say they’d prefer to work with me. You see, I realize all 
behavior has a cause.” A very well satisfied Negro replied: “This is the 
best place in the world in which to raise children. Living costs are lower, 
and there’s not much expensive entertainment on which to spend much 
money. It is not difficult to find work.” 


16 A number of whites think that there is no class system among whites in the 
United States. 

17 E.g., see St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Clayton, Black Metropolis (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945), p. 496. 
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But some 16 per cent of the respondents did not think that Duluth 
was a good place for Negroes to live. One of these respondents re- 
marked: “Duluth’s a poor place for a young Negro to live. A cousin of 
mine went to Duluth State to get a teacher’s degree, but couldn’t 
practice-teach in Duluth. There aren’t enough Negroes here to support 
Negroes in professions.”” One elderly head stated that one day when he 
was riding on a city bus, a three- or four-year-old white boy turned to the 
woman next to him and asked: “Grandmother, is that man a nigger?” 
The woman told the little boy to hush, but the Negro said to her: “It’s 
too late now. You should have done that at home.” 

Finally, the heads of the Negro households in Duluth were asked to 
make suggestions for the improvement of Negro-white relations in 
Duluth. Almost half the respondents had no suggestions to make, but 
among those who did make suggestions, the most prevalent ones were: 
“more association between the races,” “better understanding of each 
other,” “work through young people,” and “Negro-white planning.” It 
is interesting that only two persons mentioned fair employment practices. 
One rather accommodating respondent summed up his sentiments by 
stating: “Negroes shouldn’t always be looking for trouble.” But, of 
course, this attitude tends to be the view of the older, more adjusted 


Negroes rather than of the younger, ambitious, and frustrated group. 





LEADERSHIP IN THE FOURTH GRADE 


BEVERLY DERKSEN MASON 
Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


The writer has attempted to investigate evidences of leadership in 
children in order to determine (1) the first signs of leadership, (2) 
evidences of aggressive attitudes in leaders, (3) evidences of organiza- 
tional and directional ability, (4) personality traits evident in leaders, 
(5) correlation of leadership traits with intelligence quotient, (6) 
amount of desire for recognition shown by leaders, and (7) the exten- 
sion of these dimensions as they relate to all school activities. In this 
paper leadership is regarded as referring to ability to stimulate a group 
in deciding upon a goal and then assisting it in reaching that goal. 

Most of the data for this study were obtained by the interview 
method. The teachers from kindergarten through the third grade in a 
particular public school in Los Angeles were asked to give their opinions 
as to the leadership dimensions expressed in their respective grade both 
from a general viewpoint and in relation to each of the pupils in the 
writer's own class. The principal was asked to give her opinion as to 
leadership ability as she had seen it expressed in her years of working 
with the members of this class. The playground attendant gave his views 
on the physical behavior as related to leadership in children of this age 
group. He also discussed members of the class as leaders, based on his 
experience with them in after-school games. Some of the pupils are in 
extended day care, that is, a service provided for working mothers who 
bring their children to school any time from six to eight in the morning 
and return for them as late as six at night. The people who work in this 
department were in a very good position to indicate some of the leader- 
ship potentials of those pupils who are enrolled in this service. 

Because of the factor of time limitation and the small sample, it is 
not proposed to give any comprehensive or extensive conclusions. 

The 346 pupils enrolled in grades from kindergarten through the 
sixth grade in the given school come mainly from middle-class families. 
Their parents, for the most part, are skilled, clerical, and semiprofes- 
sional workers. The area is one in transition. The particular group 
studied included a few undernourished children. All the pupils are 
Caucasians, and some come from Jewish or Spanish homes. 

The children rank as average or slightly above average in intelligence, 
as indicated by city-wide tests determining the norms for various ages 
and subjects. The thirty-three children studied for this report range in 
age from eight years to ten years and six months; they vary in I.Q. 


from 77 to 138. 
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Test information and other data. The California Test of Personal- 
ity, which was administered to the group studied, has as its major pur- 
pose “to reveal the extent to which the pupil is adjusting to the problems 
and conditions which confront him and is developing a normal, happy, 
and socially effective personality.”! The test is divided into two sections 
—Self-Adjustment and Social Adjustment. Section One was planned to 
disclose how the pupil feels about himself, his self-reliance, sense of per- 
sonal worth, sense of personal freedom, and his feeling of belonging. It 
also reveals any withdrawing tendencies or nervous symptoms the pupil 
may have. Section Two attempts to show how the pupil has adjusted to 
social standards set up by others, his social skills and his family, school, 
and community relations. It also discloses antisocial tendencies. 

Any child who scores a total adjustment score of 30 or more on the 
personality test is considered to be well or satisfactorily adjusted. 

The Class Record Sheet shows percentile ranks, and the mean and 
median of each part of each section as well as the highest and lowest 
scoring test. 

A Data Sheet was developed by the writer which includes the name 
of each child ranging from the highest test score to the lowest. On this 
sheet are listed the following items: Test Score, I.Q., Positions Held, 
Safetys, Game Captains, and Teachers’ Choices. Some of the items need 
clarification. “‘Positions Held’ refers to the number of elected positions 
the pupil has obtained in his present class. Children in the fourth grade 
are experiencing for the first time the right to vote and choose for them- 
selves. The class president conducts the elections, nominations are made 
from the floor, names of those nominated are written on the board by 
the secretary, motion is made and seconded to close the nominations, and 
then all children put their heads down on their desks. The president 
calls the names of those to be voted upon and both the president and 
secretary count the hands raised. Results are erased by the secretary 
before the winner is announced by the president. Children have been 
made aware of the importance of choosing carefully their leaders because 
the leaders represent the whole room and are a reflection upon their 
choices. As a result, the children consider this procedure a very serious 
undertaking. They elect a president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer as well as monitors for the library table, book club, blackboard, 
windows, pencils, paint, clay, paper, and the ant colony. 





1 Manual of Directions, California Test of Personality—Elementary Series. 
Devised by Thorpe, Clark, and Tiegs. Published by the California Test Bureau. 
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“Safetys” refers to the safety program in the school. These children 
monitor the halls, lavatories, stairways, and cafeteria. In the fourth 
grade five children are chosen for this program, which gives the first 
opportunity to enter into this activity. Higher grade levels provide a 
larger number. If a safety loses his badge because of inability to per- 
form his duties, he may never again become a safety at this school. This 
recognition is bestowed only upon the best helpers in a room and the 
children consider this election of great importance. 

“Game Captains” refers to captains of the teams in physical education. 
Two girls and two boys are elected every six weeks. All decisions on 
the playground are left up to the captains. 

The ‘““Teachers’ Choices” column on the Data Sheet includes choices 
by teachers, principal, playground attendant, and extended day care 
workers. Their opinions are included in the tally. 

When analyzing the Data Sheet several facts become clear. It is 
obvious that there is little or no correlation between the Test Score and 
the I.Q. of the child. Some of the higher I.Q.’s did very poorly on the 
Test. In the Positions Held column we find that a cluster is formed 
near the top of the column. From this it might be assumed that the 
better-adjusted children are more often chosen for positions of leadership. 
Twenty positions were held by the twelve children who scored above 30 
on the Test, while sixteen positions were held by the twenty-one scoring 
below 30. The most interesting point about this column is that the top 
five in test scoring were elected to more positions, usually two or three, 
while others held one or two positions. Polarization may start with the 
very young. 

In the Safetys column we find that three of the five chosen scored 30 
or above on the test. Game Captains did not provide any conclusive 
information, as four scored above 30 and four were below 30. Of the 
thirty-three choices made by teachers, principal, playground attendant, 
and day-care workers, nineteen scored above 30 and fourteen scored 
below 30. This evidence shows that the top five scorers on the test polled 
fourteen of the thirty-three votes, or 42.4 per cent. In other words, 
these five have been consistent leaders in their school years. 

Of the group of thirty-three children, seven were indicated as being 
leaders. This conclusion was based on information received from the 
Test: number of elected positions, game captains, safetys, leadership 
dimensions as noted by previous teachers, principal, and others, and 
observations by the present teacher of the class. 
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Findings. ‘This study indicates that personality dimensions most 
often found in adult leaders are also foreshadowed in children. All seven 
leaders in this group of thirty-three children were most outstanding in 
their degree of (1) dependability and (2) ability to finish an assigned 
piece of work. These two facts contributed greatly to the acceptance 
they received from the group. Their (3) resourcefulness seemed to 
obtain the respect of the group, which led to an easy rapport with their 
fellow students. All this served to develop further their own (4) self- 
confidence which, in turn, contributed to their leadership potentials in 
securing rapport. 

Several teachers of lower grades report that children begin to feel 
group-minded at about eight years of age. Aggressive behavior finds 
less favorable response from the group as the children grow older. Older 
children tend to resent domination and choose the quiet, fair, and capable 
child as leader. 

The emotionally immature child is not likely to assume or be elevated 
to leadership. Immaturity at this age is made evident in the tendency to 
pout when wishes are blocked. Lack of emotional stability is evident, 
reversion to the baby habit of crying over inconsequential things is in- 
dulged in, and an inability to come up to group standards is manifest. 

Results of intelligence tests are not so important as classroom habits. 
The leader, as reported by the teacher, is one who listens carefully, 
follows instructions, and develops work habits which enable him to 
complete an assigned task. In other words, in the classroom he is re- 
sourceful and dependable. Children tend to choose for their leaders 
those who have demonstrated these qualities. Some of the children who 
have I.Q.’s as high as the seven leaders, or higher, are not capable of 
doing mature work because their personalities are not well organized. 

From observations of teachers it would seem that the most important 
personality dimensions positively related to leadership are a sense of 
justice, self-confidence, group awareness, trustworthiness, cooperative- 
ness, sociability, emotional stability, humor, kindness, and energy—both 
physical and mental. These dimensions are of equal importance to boys 
and girls. 

Nonchosen pupils generally demonstrate more desire for recognition, 
less mental ability, less scholastic attainment, less social adjustment, 
more nervous tendencies, more antisocial tendencies, more aggressiveness, 
and less cooperativeness in group situations. Hence, they are not chosen 
by their fellow pupils as leaders. 
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Leadership behavior generally extends to all school activities. The 
mature child in the classroom is likely to be the well-coordinated child 
on the playground. The leaders are not only the most resourceful in 
their classwork but the ones most able to assume extracurricular activities 
such as safetys, class positions, and Scout work. These children have 
demonstrated in varied fields their organizational and directorial ability. 
The leader, even at this age, is showing a tendency to become a victim of 
polarization. 

The better a child is adjusted, according to the Personality Test, the 
more chance he has to become a leader. Teachers of these children in 
previous years held that they were usually the better adjusted or had 
leadership potentials at younger ages. Social adjustment is obtained over 
a long period of time. Children who gave evidence of leadership in pre- 
vious grades and are not leaders in the present class may have encoun- 
tered some frustrating experience along the way that has been too much 
for them to overcome. Such experiences as facing the problems attendant 
upon a broken home, illness, loss of loved one, or being in a situation 
where leadership potential has been dwarfed by someone, adult or child, 
of greater leadership ability may account for this result. 

Conclusions. Of the various conclusions given in this paper the 
following may be considered the most important: (1) this study of 
children eight to ten years of age discloses that leadership is first evi- 
denced in an awareness of the group and responsibility to the group, (2) 
the chosen leaders tend to be of average intelligence instead of very high 
or low, (3) chosen leaders are quiet, capable workers and give little 
evidence of desire for recognition, (4) leadership generally extends to 
all school activities, (5) leaders have definite organizational and direc- 
torial ability, and (6) personality dimensions usually found in chosen 
leaders are fairness, cooperativeness, emotional stability, kindness, re- 
sourcefulness, sociability, and self-confidence. The rapport and vision 
necessary to any leader stem from personal factors developed through 
the years from satisfying home, community, social, and school relation- 
ships. 





MAX WEBER’S “IDEAL-TYPE”* 


RICHARD O. NAHRENDORF 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences 


There is no agreement, however, among the various writers about the 
source of the terminus “ideal-type’; most authors acknowledge Max 
Weber as the person who gave it direction. However, Werner Sombart 
maintained that Weber’s much-discussed concept of “‘ideal-type’” was 
only one of his own types. He claimed that in contrast to Weber he 
actually differentiated between real types, average types, and ideal types, 
and that such historical individuum as Christianity or capitalism is a 
real type and not an ideal-type.t Von Schelting believed at first that 
Weber had adopted the concept from Ranke and Humbolt, but stated in 
a later discussion that Weber had developed a unique concept “which 
deserved a special investigation.” Marianne Weber said, “. . . . ideal- 
type is an expression which George Jellinek used already in his A/lige- 
meine Staatslehre in the same sense as Weber used it later.’’? Yet Pfister 
was of the opinion that Weber adopted from Jellinek the name only and 
not the function, because ‘““Weber’s ideal-type is of logical origin and 
Jellinek’s rests upon the dualism of causal and normative perception.” 
Contrary to this view, Arthur Mettler wrote that Jellinek himself had 
stated that his concept of ideal-type corresponded to that of Max 
Weber,® and Heinrich Rickert wrote in Logos that ‘“Weber searched 
for a new organon and found his ideal-type.’® Ernst Troeltsch believed 
that Weber’s main goal was to find the specific character of occidental 
culture and social organization and the particular social and spiritual 
(geistliche) problems arising from them.* Karl Jaspers, a lifelong friend 
of Weber, compared Weber’s ideal-type methodology with the experi- 
mental mathematical techniques of the natural sciences. He said: “In 
the socio-cultural sciences this role is represented by the ‘ideal-type’ in 





*This article represents a further development of the one published in the 
preceding issue of this Journal entitled “Backgrounds of the ‘Ideal-Type.’” 

1 Werner Sombart, Die Drei Nationaloekonomien (Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1929), p. 246. 

2 Alexander von Schelting, Max Webers Wissenschaftslehre (Tuebingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1934), pp. 329 and 358. 

3 Marianne Weber, Max Weber, Ein Lebensbild (Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1926), p. 327. 

4 Bernhard Pfister, Die Entwicklung zum Idealtypus (Tuebingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1928), p. 139. 

5 Arthur Mettler, Max Weber und die philosophische Problematik in unserer 
Zeit (Bern: Buchdruckerei Elgg (W. Beuchi), 1934), p. 103. 

6 Heinrich Rickert, “Max Weber und seine Stellung zur Wissenschaft,” Logos, 
15:222, 1926. 

7 Ernst Troeltsch, Gesammelte Werke (Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1922), p. 567. 
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the way Max Weber has used it.’’§ 

Just as there is disagreement about the origin or the originator of 
the terminus “ideal-type,” there is little agreement regarding the 
usability of the concept as a tool in research. It is known that Max 
Weber perceived the ideal-type as a genetic concept, which may be con- 
structed from social reality in the intellectual and religious as well as in 
the political sphere leading to such ideal-types as Christianity, liberalism, 
socialism, democracy, or imperialism. Marianne Weber wrote, in regard 
to this universal usage, that “the construction of pure ideal-types becomes 
increasingly more difficult as the content of these concepts comes to 
coincide with the ideals and norms by which the investigator regulates 
his own personal conduct.”® This observation by Marianne Weber calls 
to mind the criticisms brought forth by several writers, among them von 
Schelting. He spoke of unnecessary want of clarity because Weber called 
many opposing concepts ideal-types. The ideal-type constructed for com- 
parison of economic phases, for instance, contains various factors of real 
phenomena, but structures such as Christianity, socialism, Calvinistic 
theology, and the Brahman philosophy of transmigration contain mainly 
ideas. Thus, in the final analysis, one can find under the concept “ideal- 
type” general constructions of objectively possible and causally related 
processes and structures consisting of “pure ideal-causally related con- 
texts of meaning.’ 

Max Weber has put to test the ideal-type method in several extensive 
pieces of research. One of the best-known works of this kind is his 
Sociology of Religion."' Howard Becker states that Weber’s 


method stood every test that can legitimately be applied to it. . . . the typical 
method provides the necessary foundation for a sound historical sociology . . . 
indeed, for sociology of every variety. Without such freedom from the frog’s 
eye perspective of the immediate present, American sociology will remain essen- 
tially provincial and barren.12 


Ernest Burgess and Harvey Locke employed Weber’s conceptual tool : 
“Because of its promise for research the ideal-type procedure is the chief 
method in our study on the family in this book.”!3 John C. McKinney 
discusses the role of the constructed type and suggests that “certain of 


8 Karl Jaspers, Psychologie der Weltanschawungen (Berlin: Julius Springer, 
1919), p. 68. 

9 Weber, of. cit., p. 328. 

10 Von Schelting, of. cit., pp. 332-33. 

11 For a critical discussion see R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism (New York: Pelican Books, Inc., 1947). 

12 Harry E. Barnes and Howard Becker, Contemporary Social Theory (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940), pp. 404-05. 

13 Ernest Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family—From Institution to 
Companionship (New York: American Book Company, 1947), p. 756. 
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Weber’s assumptions and elements of his delineation are still entirely 
useable.”!4 In his paper “A Deductive Ideal-Type Method” Arnold 
Rose concludes: 


The deductive method is still in wide use in economics, but little effort has been 
made to apply it to sociology. Sociologists like Weber, von Wiese, and Becker 
have made significant application of ideal-type methodology, but they have not 
considered it within their province to associate deduction with it. . . . But this 
method of logical, ideal-type deduction may have a future role as a way of 
drawing out more implications, and more useful implications, from existing 
knowledge than we have hitherto thought possible.15 


Theodore Abel, one of the first American sociologists who gave a 
scholarly interpretation of Weber’s work, wrote: ‘“Weber represents that 
rare type of social scientist who tested his method before he generalized 
upon it.’2® Such a recognition of Weber’s method questions H. H. 
Gerth’s and C. Wright Mills’ assertion that: “By using this term 
[ideal-type] Weber did not mean to introduce a new conceptual tool.”!7 
Neither does Weber’s widow, Marianne Weber, agree with Gerth and 
Mills when she writes, “. . . the sociology of understanding consists of 


two different methodological parts which both remained unfinished: a 
systematic methodology of types and its corresponding case material in 


which the historical realities are brought into relation and classified 
according to types.’’1§ 

It is the opinion of this writer that the endeavor to develop a func- 
tional United Nations Organization is an expression of social reality 
which could be investigated by means of the ideal-type method. The 
“idealized” charter of the United Nations might serve as a demarcational 
tool upon which social reality could be measured. Case studies of the 
social life of the charter members had to be undertaken in the areas of 
educational standards, science, health, laws and social control, economics, 
political organization, religion, and others. Deviations of actual factors 
from the “ideal” factors of the charter might become indicators of the 
feasibility of such rational constructs as the United Nations. Further- 
more, the ideal-type procedure might point out sociocultural areas in 
which cooperation may be possible now and areas in which this is impos- 
sible at present. In either case, the ideal-construct should have served its 
purpose. 





14 John C. McKinney, Social Forces, March 1950, p. 236. 

15 Arnold M. Rose, “A Deductive Ideal-Type Method,” The American Journal 
of Sociology (July 1950), pp. 35 and 41. 

16 Theodore Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929), p. 156. 

17 H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 59. 

18 Weber, op. cit., p. 687. 





SYMBOLISM IN TOTEM POLES 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


At a time when totem poles as cultural phenomena are completing 
their cycle of existence, it is appropriate that the meanings involved in 
their symbols be considered. These symbols constitute a language all 
their own. 

Totempolar land, a term coined by Edward L. Keithahn, curator of 
the Alaskan Museum located in Juneau, refers to a narrow region ex- 
tending along the southeastern arm of Alaska and the Pacific coast 
border of British Columbia.! The word totem is of Ojibway origin and 
means friendly spirit. It was brought to totempolar land and applied by 
white men rather than by Indians. The Indians refer to different kinds 
of totem poles, not as such, but according to the function that each type 
performs. 

The totem poles vary from six to sixty feet in length and carry a 
variety of symbols that have been carved upon them for a number of 
different purposes. Prior to about 18302 these symbols were carved by 
crude iron instruments, but after the coming of white traders furs were 
exchanged for better carving instruments and the symbols became more 
accurate and complicated. Because of its lasting qualities cedar was the 
tree commonly used. The carving of totem poles flourished for about a 
half century, chiefly from about 1830 to 1880.4 The use of finer imple- 
ments ushered in the so-called heyday of totem pole carving.° 

The decline came about for several reasons. (1) Some of the mis- 
sionaries discouraged their converts from being interested in totem poles, 
believing that the images carved on the poles were worshiped. This 
interpretation has been definitely denied by students of Indian practices. 
(2) The average natural life of a totem pole is about fifty years, after 
which it needs to be repainted and otherwise rehabilitated, but the 
generation which carved many totem poles, has, in the meantime, passed 
away. As a result, the meanings of some of the symbols are lost with the 
decay of the poles. (3) The partly modernized or Americanized young 


1 Edward L. Keithahn, Monuments in Cedar (Juneau: R. Anderson, 1945). 

2 P. Drucker, “Antiquity of the Northwest Coast Totem Poles,” Washington 
Academy of Sciences Journal, 38:389-97, December 1948. 

3 C. M. Barbeau, “Totem Poles: A By-Product of the Fur Trade,” Scientific 
Monthly, 55:507 ff., December 1942. 

4 Keithahn, of. cit., p. 34. 

5 Barbeau, “The Modern Growth of the Totem Pole on the Northwest Coast,” 
Smithsonian Institution Report, 1939, pp. 491-98. 
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Indian does not show the same interest in totem poles as did his fore- 
bears. Because of his new activities he loses interest in totem pole sym- 
bols. He rehabilitates few if any old poles and carves no new ones. Thus, 
totem poles have long been receding as a currently unimportant culture 
pattern, but as bearing symbol systems they still possess significant mean- 
ings. No new totem poles have been carved by the Indians for their own 
use for half a century. 

Keithahn defines six different types of totem poles.* (1) The family 
totem poles, four or eight in number, constitute the pillars of the house, 
holding up the roof of one or two rooms. The carved side of the pole 
faces the inside of the room, not the outdoors. It carries in its symbols 
some aspects of the given family’s history, reading down from the top, 
as is the case with all types of totem poles. If the historic items are few, 
they may be repeated from pole to pole; but if numerous, they are con- 
tinued in order from pole to pole. Sometimes the symbols have been 
carved on false fronts which were placed in front of the pillars on the 
inside of the room. Sometimes a semblance of art work appears in inlaid 
abalone shells. 

The “family tree,” in a sense, stood before the eyes of the family daily. 
It was a kind of family chronicle. It inculcated a sense of belonging and 
of pride in the past on the part of old and young. 

2. The heraldic totem pole refers to some of the outstanding aspects 
of the life of the enlarged family or clan. It was placed, as a rule, just 
outside the door of the house where it would be seen by all who entered, 
whether members of the clan or visitors. The idea of the heraldic totem 
pole was an enlargement and an abstraction of the thought behind the 
family pole. The heraldic totem pole served something of a coat-of-arms 
function. 

3. The monument totem pole was the most numerous of all the types. 
It was carved in honor of a deceased chief or other hero and bore sym- 
bols of human bravery. Generally, courage had been shown by an in- 
dividual in behalf of the social group, that is, of the clan or tribe. Per- 
haps the individual’s daring had saved the tribe from defeat in war or 
from other pending disaster. Totem poles as monuments are paralleled 
by stone monuments in Caucasian cemeteries, with this difference, that 
the departed is honored by a symbolic representation of his great group 
service. 





6 Ivan A. Lopatin, Social Life and Religion of the Indians in Kitimat, British 
Columbia (Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 1945), pp. 
23-25. 

7 Keithahn, of. cit., pp. 41 ff. 
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4. Memorial totem poles differ from the monument type in that 
generally they have been carved in honor of a living person. Such recogni- 
tion was given to a chief or group member to whom the members of the 
clan or tribe wished to pay special tribute while he was living. This act 
was an unusual honor, bestowed on an individual who by some mar- 
velous feat had saved human lives or otherwise performed in a social 
and sacrificial way. Instead of praising a hero on the printed page of a 
newspaper or book which is laid out of sight, the memorial totem pole 
serves as a constant reminder of some person’s noble deeds.* 

5. The ridicule totem pole served a unique purpose. It was carved to 
heap ridicule on some individual who had betrayed a trust, failed to keep 
important promises, cheated his fellows, or neglected to pay his debts. 
Some ridicule totem poles bear the images of white men who have taken 
unfair advantage of Indians—usually in a trading deal. The ridicule 
pole was a standing declaration to all who saw it that the given person 
was to be shunned because he had taken advantage of someone. Some- 
times the tribe’s totem, such as the eagle, is shown scolding the one who 
has been false to a trust. 

The ridicule pole served to shame a person into correcting a con- 
demned type of behavior. It was planned to stop wastefulness or hoard- 
ing, and thus became a crude but effective means of food or property 
control. It was carved to put to shame a chief who had been judged 
unduly negligent of his tribal members. In any event, the ridicule totem 
pole, standing out where all could see it every day, was a powerful 
means of exercising social control. 

6. The potlatch totem pole is the most spectacular of all. It is general- 
ly the tallest. It was raised at a great feast® given by a member of the 
tribe who had achieved considerable wealth. It was the central object 
of a celebration at which rivalry for group status sometimes cropped out. 
A person giving a potlatch feast might later be outdone by someone who 
gave a bigger feast and raised a taller totem pole. 

At the feast many gifts were distributed by the provider of the feast 
to reliable tribal members, but usually with two strings attached :'° (1) 
that the gift must be accepted by the one upon whom it is bestowed and 
(2) that it must be returned after a number of years with interest, either 
to the original giver or to his heirs. If the gift with interest was returned 





8 “Hieroglyphs of Valor: Totem Poles in Southeastern Alaska,” Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, July 24, 1939, p. 14. 

® Virginia S. Eifert, “Lincoln on a Totem Pole, 
February 1947. 
10 Keithahn, of. cit., pp. 46 ff. 
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to the giver, the potlatch pole became symbolic of a kind of banking 
institution. If the gift with interest was returned to the heirs, the pole 
was symbolic of a form of life insurance for the next generation. By 
this method a person could provide in a way for his old age or for his 
children after he was gone. The potlatch pole bore testimony of transac- 
tions begun and later to be completed. 

The symbols on totem poles would puzzle many a Caucasian seman- 
ticist, as they are unintelligible to Indians unless they belong to the 
tribe which has had the given pole carved.!! It has been pointed out that 
one does not read a totem pole any more than he reads a story that he 
has never seen in print or heard.'? One “recognizes” the symbols used by 
a particular tribe if one knows the traditions, the art style,'* the reli- 
gious beliefs, and the taboos of that group. Otherwise, one’s interpreta- 
tions may be entirely incorrect. 

The Lincoln totem pole is an interesting diversion. The likeness of 
Lincoln was carved on a totem pole by the Raven tribe of the Tlingit 
Indians some years after he had issued the Emancipation Proclamation, 
due to the slowness of methods of communication. The appeal of 
Lincoln’s emphasis on freedom to Indians who feared being held as 
slaves and who opposed slavery as practiced by some of the stronger 
tribes was natural and understandable.'* One of the earliest Lincoln 
totem poles is on exhibit in the Alaskan Museum in Juneau. 

Totem poles are in the process of becoming closed books because young 
Indians today are unable to “recognize” the symbols as carved by their 
fathers and grandfathers on the poles even of their own particular tribe. 
If such poles could be preserved a thousand years, then some future 
Ph.D. candidates might obtain their degrees by spending laborious hours 
in interpreting the forgotten lore of a forgotten era. 

The symbols are part of the ceremonials of the tribe. To lose meanings 
of these symbols is to rock tribal stability. The images that are carved on 
the poles represent birds or beasts who are believed to befriend the given 
Indian group. These images are not objects of worship, but are constant 
reminders that it will be well to treat the particular bird, raven, bear, 
or frog in a kindly way.!® The symbols are connecting elements in the 





11 W. L. Webber, Totem Symbols (Vancouver, B. C.: Granville, 1940). 

12 “Can You Read a Totem Pole?” Science Illustrated, 3:8, September 1948. 

13 L. Harrington, “Art of the Totem Pole,” Natural History, 56:64, February 
1947. 

14 E/ifert, op. cit., p. 64 ff. 

15 H. P. Corser, Totem Lore of the Alaskan Indian and the Land of the Totem 
(Wrangell: W. C. Waters, 1940). 
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social organization of the clan. If not preserved as functioning factors, 
the life of the tribe is endangered. 

Although, as a rule, the symbols are highly specialized in their forms 
and meanings from tribe to tribe, yet some underlying similarities may 
be noted, such as the stability role that they play in all tribes. A concrete 
illustration of underlying similarity is that nearly every tribe has a 
“flood myth.” Moreover, the members of each tribe with a flood myth 
are always the ones who are served, while other tribes are lost. Of course, 
the tribe whose members are saved maintains the “flood tale.” Some- 
times conflict between tribes is found in more than one set of carvings; 
sometimes immigration symbols of one tribe bear a relationship in mean- 
ing to the immigration tales of another tribe. The intricacies of totem 
pole symbolism are fascinating as aspects of transmitting traditions and 
educating the young, as means of communication, as expressions of group 
longings, and as methods of exercising social control. 


16 Keithahn, of. cit., pp. 97-99. 





SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Following the current practice of other scientific societies, the Society 
for the Study of Social Problems solicits from its membership papers to 
be read before its annual meeting in September 1952 in Atlantic City, 
All papers will be scheduled to be read by title, in digest form, or as a 
whole (with time limitations). Titles should be submitted by May 1. 
Papers may deal with research findings, with theory, or with questions 
of policy. The work of the Program Committee will be facilitated if a 
brief statement of the nature of the contents is submitted with the title. 
Rejection will be only for lack of accord with the objectives of the Soci- 
ety: namely, the promotion and protection of sociological research and 
teaching in significant problems of social life, the stimulation and applica- 
tion of scientific method and theory to the study of social problems, 
encouragement of problem-centered research, and the fostering of co- 
operative relations among those engaged in the application of scientific 
findings to the formulation of social policies. Titles should be submitted 
to members of the Program Committee: Reinhard Bendix, University of 
California; Carroll Clark, University of Kansas ; Edgar Schuler, Wayne 
University; Jessie Bernard, Chairman, Pennsylvania State College. 


PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NEWS 


Pacific Sociological Society. The annual meeting of the Pacific Soci- 
ety for 1952 will be held on April 4 and 5 at the University of Southern 
California. Dr. Paul Wallin of Stanford University is president. The 
program is not available at this writing. 

Occidental College. Dr. Paul Sheldon, associate professor of soci- 
ology, received his Doctor of Philosophy degree from New York Uni- 
versity in June 1951. Dr. George M. Day, emeritus professor of soci- 
ology, is teaching courses in Elementary and Intermediate Russian at 
Pasadena City College. 

Oregon State College. Dr. Frank L. Parks, associate professor of 
sociology, was visiting professor during the 1951 Summer Session at 
the University of Colorado. A research project entitled “A Survey of 
Ethnic Groups in Oregon”’ was started in the summer of 1951 by Hans 
H. Plambeck, associate professor, and Clara Simmerville, former part- 
time instructor in sociology. Dr. Plambeck has been granted a Fulbright 
award for a nine months’ period of research in rural sociology at Lincoln 
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Agricultural College, Lincoln, New Zealand, beginning July 1952. Dr. 
Glenn A. Bakkum, professor and head of the Department of Sociology, 
spent the first semester of 1950-51 as visiting professor in the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology, Cornell University. During the second semester 
he was Fulbright lecturer in sociology at the American University at 
Cairo, Egypt. Dr. Robert H. Dann was acting head of the Department 
of Sociology during Professor Bakkum’s absence. 

University of California, Berkeley. Dr. Wolfram Eberhard is in 
Turkey, making a study in the field of Turkish village and kinship 
organization as a Guggenheim Fellow. Dr. Tamotsu Shibutani, recently 
of the Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago, has joined 
the department as an assistant professor. He is teaching in the fields of 
collective behavior and race relations. Courses in the fields of method- 
ology, statistics, and population are being taught by Mrs. Doris Good- 
rich. The Negro and the Communist Party, by Wilson Record, a 
teaching assistant in the department, was published by the University of 
North Carolina Press. Dr. Judson T. Landis of Michigan State College 
has become an associate professor of home economics and is teaching 
courses in marriage adjustments. 

University of California, Los Angeles. Dr. Leonard Broom taught in 
the Summer Session at the University of British Columbia. Dr. C. W. 
Topping of the University of British Columbia taught in the Summer 
Session at UCLA. Miss Ruth Riemer has been added to the staff as a 
lecturer. Dr. Philip Selznick has returned to the staff from a year’s 
leave of absence during which he has been doing research for Rand 
Corporation. Dr. Edwin M. Lemert spent the fall semester in British 
Columbia on a sabbatical. Dr. Donald R. Cressey spent the summer at 
the United States Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana, doing research on 
the criminal violation of financial trust. 

University of Idaho. Dr. Harry C. Harmsworth has just com- 
pleted a hundred-page study of Idaho population from the beginning of 
statehood to 1950. Dr. Alfred W. Bowers has been engaged by three 
Indian tribes in North Idaho as a consultant to furnish anthropological 
data in their claims suit against the government. 

University of Utah. The graduate program has been developing 
rapidly and at present there are twelve persons working for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. A quarterly meeting is held for these students 
to discuss common problems of research design, significant literature, and 
problems of interpretation. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL LIVING. Exploration in Philosophy and 
Practice. By Bertha Capen Reynolds. New York: Citadel Press, 195], 
pp. x +176. 


Bertha Reynolds writes that she introduces “a challenging, perhaps 
disturbing book.”” There will be those who will welcome a restatement 
of Miss Reynolds’ philosophy and her thoughts on the practice of con- 
temporary social work. Miss Reynolds feels that the book was necessary 
because, as she says, “There is a disturbing implication in this observed 
tendency of social agencies to move away from the very poor and highly 
disadvantaged groups in the community . . .” Though the author is 
aware of the alleged reasons for this change, she wonders whether 
eligibility will ever displace belonging. Thus, the reader is confronted 
anew with the partisan question whether the services of social work 
are offered the client as a privilege or a right. 

The author used her experience in a new social agency, the United 
Seamen’s Service of the National Maritime Union, to answer questions 
such as: Must it hurt to be helped? Are clients people? She challenges 
the soundness and workability of “professional distance” by discussing 


the “different quality of work with people who feel that a service 
belongs to them because they belong.” May the book bring as much 
storm as the health of the field is able to weather. 

RICHARD 0. NAHRENDORF 

Los Angeles State College 


UNESCO. Peace in the Minds of Men. By Theodore Besterman. New 
York: Frederich A. Praeger, 1951, pp. 133. 


The author succeeds well in his aim “to give an impartial exposition 
of what UNESCO has been established to do, what it has actually done, 
and what it hopes to do in the future.” He has also given constructive 
criticism. Having held a position in UNESCO for three years, he speaks 
as one who knows this United Nations organization from the inside. He 
presents his analyses in terms of UNESCO’s work in its three broad 
fields—education, science, and the social sciences. He points out that, 
although hampered by organizational limitations and by a small budget, 
it is doing a tremendously important work in building foundations for 
widespread human understanding. E.S.B. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY. By 
Ray Johns and David F. DeMarche. New York: Association Press, 1951, 
pp. 273. 


The subtitle, “A Study of the Process of Community Organization 
for Social Welfare, and of the Role of Direct-Service Organizations as 
Responsibility Participants,” gives the clue to the purpose and content 
of the book. Both authors are well qualified for their task. Dr. Ray 
Johns is general executive of the Boston Y.M.C.A. and has had wide 
experience in other cities as well as in the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. Dr. David F. DeMarche, now teaching community organi- 
zation at Springfield College, has been connected with surveys of small 
towns, large cities, and regional areas. 

The chapters of the book discuss community organization as a process, 
the nature of communities, types of social welfare services, community 
councils, and state and national planning and financing. In connection 
with a detailed review of local interagency relationships, questionnaires 
provided statements of attitudes experienced by over five hundred 
workers in thirty different agencies in approximately sixty different com- 
munities. The analysis provides a basis for the framing of criteria and 
policies for interagency relationships and indicates barriers to effective 
relationships. General principles of community organization are effec- 
tively presented along with a challenge “to conquer frontiers” in this 
important field. 

The book is comprehensive in scope and the material is interestingly 
presented. A bibliography adds to its value. It will serve as a text for 
students in community organization and will give helpful suggestions to 
both the layman and the professional social work executive. 

B.A.MCC. 


A CONSUMERS’ DEMOCRACY. A Publication of the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society of Great Britain. Manchester, England, 1951, pp. 158. 


By the use of excellent colored charts and numerous artistic photo- 
graphs, a superior printing job, and crisp descriptive statements, the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society of Great Britain makes plain the great 
variety of activities carried on under the direction of the several million 
members of the retail cooperatives which own and operate the gigantic 
wholesale. The book is a vital exhibit of what consumers can do when 
democratically organized in meeting their needs. 
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SELECTION FOR PAROLE. By Lloyd E. Ohlin. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1951, pp. vii-+-143. 


This manual for parole prediction and selection is based on twenty 
years of experience, involving 17,000 cases in Illinois state prisons. The 
author is research sociologist of the Illinois Division of Correction. The 
various chapters present summaries of experiences in the use of parole 
prediction methods and procedures, covering such aspects as the concep- 
tion of parole, the problem of parole selection, measuring parole outcome, 
selection of predictive factors, the experience table, and professional aids 
in parole. Eight appendixes give further details, and the selected an- 
notated bibliography offers the main sources of information on parole 
prediction. Since fully half of the prisoners in state and federal prisons 
are released on parole, any report of research on the success and failure 
of parolees is of great value to those in charge of parole work. Ernest W. 
Burgess and Thorsten Sellin, who wrote the Introduction, suggest that in 
applying prediction methods, more effective parole selection and super- 
vision can be achieved. The predictive instrument is valuable for the 
purpose of selecting the best risks for parole and in supervising the 
parolees. M.H.N. 


WAKE UP OR BLOW UP. By Frank C. Lauback. Westwood: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1951, pp. 164. 


The author, known as an Apostle of Literacy and one of the world’s 
greatest living missionaries, has developed reading lessons in 208 lan- 
guages and dialects so that illiterate peoples around the world are be- 
ginning to read. Out of his wide acquaintance with the backward peoples 
in all continents, the author points out that what they all want is to 
come up out of their misery toward the levels of the more advanced 
peoples, but “man’s inhumanity to man shrieks so loudly that it is hard 
to understand how God can stand the human race.” In the United 
States we have the “know-how”; backward peoples want the “show- 
how.” The Point IV program is pronounced a ‘world-wide Christian 
plan” which “proposes to lift four-fifths of the human race above the 
line of hunger and despair, not by violence and revolution and liquida- 
tion, but by unselfishly sharing our knowledge and our abundance.” The 
cooperative movement in the hands of persons with the missionary spirit 
is “the Christian answer” to the economic and spiritual needs of the 
majority of the human race. Dr. Lauback writes with earnestness and 
sincerity and as one who knows firsthand whereof he speaks. 

E.S.B. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE COMMUNITY. By Louis B. Lundborg. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950, pp. 228. 


The thesis of this book emphasizes the need for business firms to main- 
tain harmonious relations with the community and to contribute in 
positive fashion to its welfare. There are many case histories showing 
both successful and unsuccessful methods. While the application is made 
especially to business firms, the methods and principles discussed would 
be helpful in any type of organization in its promotion of better public 
relations with the community. The author is vice-president of the Bank 
of America and formerly vice-president of Stanford University. 

B.A.MCC. 


DESIGN AND OUR HOMES. Published by The Cooperative Union, Ltd. 
Manchester, England, 1951, pp. 98. 


SCHOOL OF DEMOCRACY. By W. P. Watkins. Manchester, England: 
The Cooperative Union, Ltd., 1951, pp. 60. 


COOPERATIVES—TRUE OR FALSE. By J. A. Hough. London, England: 
The Batchworth Press, 1951, pp. 32. 


THE BRITISH COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN A SOCIALIST SOCI- 
ETY. By G. D. H. Cole. London, England: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1951, pp. 168. 


In Design and Our Homes are given many practical suggestions, with 
attractive photographs, for planning, furnishing, and arranging the 
rooms of a house artistically and yet economically. 

Mr. Watkins, now the executive secretary of The International Co- 
operative Alliance with headquarters in London, submits a thoughtful 
discussion on such themes as Cooperation in a Democratic Society, 
Democracy in a Cooperative Society, Does Expansion Sap Democratic 
Vigor? and Consumers in a Social Democracy. 

Mr. Hough, research officer of The Cooperative Union of Great 
Britain, points out the ways in which cooperatives developed on Roch- 
dale Principles are the opposite of collective organizations. He argues 
strongly against collectivization, both communist and fascist. ““Coopera- 
tion is established peacefully and never by force, whilst collectivization 
is established and imposed by force.” A cooperative that is controlled by 
the government is not a voluntary organization and not a cooperative. 

G. D. H. Cole, a well-known Fabian of Oxford, analyzes the prob- 
lems faced by the cooperative movement based on voluntarism when it 
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finds itself operating in a socialist society having a widespread program 
of nationalization of industries. When the cooperatives in England 
learned that the Labor Government contemplated nationalizing insurance 
companies, a wide protest went up from cooperative leaders. While the 
protest was at least temporarily effective, it indicated that the voluntary 
cooperatives did not have a plan of constructive action for such a situa- 
tion. Mr. Cole’s proposal, that the Government buy certain industries 
and turn them over later to a voluntary cooperative organization, would 
meet with several practical difficulties. E.S.B. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Eugene Davidoff and Elinor S. Noetzel., 
New York: Child Care Publications, pp. xv+-173. 


The material is drawn from the experimental work conducted at the 
Syracuse Psychopathic Outpatient Department and Hospital, where the 
authors, one a psychiatrist and the other a psychiatric social worker, 
combined their efforts in an attempt to discover a solution to the prob- 
lem: how to prevent bringing juvenile delinquents in contact with the 
penal machine. After a brief discussion of some basic child guidance 
programs, the organization of a Child Guidance Clinic, and the func- 
tions of the psychiatrist or psychologist and the social worker, the authors 
present concrete case material regarding juvenile conduct disorders. 

The main part of the book deals with the function of the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic with regard to juvenile conduct disorders. Cases of 
protracted types of juvenile delinquency, the intermediate, early, and 
special types of conduct problems, and the pathological liar are described 
and the treatment procedures are indicated. The use of story and drama 
techniques, therapeutic methods, and institutional treatment are dis- 
cussed and evaluated. A follow-up study of 374 children is reported. 

M.H.N. 


ALL THINGS COMMON. By Claire Huchet Bishop. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950, pp. 274. 


This book is the story of the community at work. “It is a communi- 
tarian experiment.” There are more than fifty such centers in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. They came into being after 
World War II. Although they may resemble cooperatives, they are 
unique in organization. The basic factor is an economic activity, but 
the “companies” are interested in promoting the greatest possible develop- 
ment of the whole human being. In this book are a detailed description 
and analysis of purpose, organization, and results. B.A.MCC. 
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HEAVENS ON EARTH, UTOPIAN COMMUNITIES IN AMERICA 
1680-1880. By Mark Holloway. New York: Library Publishers, 1951, 
pp. xvi+240. 


The reader of this book will find amusing Mr. Holloway’s descrip- 
tions of the curious customs, rituals, sexual behavior, forms of dress, and 
diet, as well as other details of life among the Shakers, Owenites, Rap- 
pites, Icarians, Perfectionists, Fourierists, and representatives of other 
utopian experiments. In turn, he will be impressed by the idealism, early 
examples of racial and religious toleration, rejection of slavery, and 
recognition of the equal status of women, and by the craftsmanship and 
art, examples of which are illustrated. 

A delightfully straightforward manner and a fine historical perspec- 
tive are maintained throughout the book. This historical description of 
the utopian movement and its leaders is concluded with a rather thought- 
provoking analysis of the successes, failures, and influences of the move- 
ment. Three factors are given as explanatory of the success attained: 
frequent meetings, a careful system of admission, and the presence of a 
fundamental belief, religious or quasi-religious, to which all could sub- 
scribe and about which all were united. The decline of the utopian 
experiments is given as being due to a failure to maintain an economic 
balance. 


The author leans rather heavily on a few major sources in giving 
the first detailed history of the many American utopian communal settle- 
ments. His book will be of interest to students of social history and 
community life as well as to any persons interested in attempting to 
establish “heavens on earth.” VERNON A. SNOWBARGER 


GROWING IN THE OLDER YEARS. By Wilma Donahue and Clark 
Tibbitts, Editors. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1951, pp. 204. 


In this symposium will be found a treatment of topics, such as Changes 
in Emotional Needs with Aging, Responsibility of Education to the 
Older Adult, Proposed Programs in Education for an Aging Population. 
In the main, the needs of the older citizens are fairly well covered, the 
importance of meeting these needs both for the sake of the older persons 
and for the communities in which they live is stressed, and some sug- 
gestions are made for enabling people to grow in their older years. These 
suggestions include educational courses, training for volunteer services 
in the community, and organizing groups of older persons in which they 
can once more achieve status. A longer presentation of ways of helping 
older people to continue to grow is needed to round out the promise 
given by the superb title of this book. E.S.B. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. By Fredric Klees. New York: The Mac. 
millan Company, 1951, pp. xxxii+-451. 


Here is the story of the Pennsylvania Dutch by a writer who is him- 
self one of the group and probably knows more about his people than 
others who have attempted to write about these colorful folk. He 
describes their religion, relates the story of their origin and history, tells 
of their work, their folkways, and their arts. He writes about their 
dialects, costumes, place names, recreation and holidays, houses and 
barns, churches and religion, church architecture, calendar, furniture 
and other household gear, food, and many other phases of the daily life 
of these people. He writes beautifully and sympathetically, and at the 
same time calls attention to contradictions in some of their beliefs and 
practices. His style of writing is clear and straightforward, touched with 
a lively sense of humor. He wrote the story because his heart was full 
and he had to write it, but a more serious purpose was to correct a few 
of the weird beliefs about the Dutch. Sociologists will find in this book 
a lucid description of a folk culture. M.H.N. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY SELF-SURVEY OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS. By Margot Haas Wormser and Claire Selltiz, with a Foreword 
by Gordon W. Allport. New York: Association Press, 1951, pp. xiv--271. 


This manual describes in detail one set of objectives, methods, tech- 
niques, and materials which may be used by lay personnel in making a 
social survey of ethnic discrimination in their own community. The study 
of the problems of a community by a relatively large group of its citizens 
was recommended because it brings the citizens into direct contact with 
community situations and acquaints them with the use of primary obser- 
vation as a basis for the formation of opinion about social matters. The 
authors selected seven fields within which ethnic discrimination might 
be observed and listed some criteria for evaluating its effects where it 
was found. Devices for gaining information about local conditions in 
employment, housing, education, health and welfare services, recreation 
facilities, public accommodations, and civic, social, and business organi- 
zations were suggested. Remarkably detailed sections on the planning, 
organization, and execution of a self-survey were set down. A review 
of the necessary devices, materials, and techniques used in sampling, 
interviewing, and analyzing the results of a survey, replete with illustra- 
tions and examples, was given. 
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The authors made no attempt to conceal their value-judgments about 
ethnic discrimination. Although they specified a scientific method for 
conducting the survey, their objective is clearly to persuade others to 
adopt their values, however meritorious they may be. Thus, the book is 
both more and less than its title implies. It is less in that the survey 
described is not of civil rights generally, but of ethnic discrimination in 
prescribed areas. It is implicitly devoted to furthering a point of view 
which its authors assume to be socially ameliorative, and to which most 
Americans undoubtedly subscribe nominally if not actually. It is more 
than the title implies because the method outlined is of much more wide- 
spread applicability. Its direct style, its nontechnical vocabulary, its 
concrete examples make the book worth while as a guide for anyone 
who wishes to undertake a community survey for the first time. In addi- 
tion to the “self-surveyors” for whom the book was intended, new field 
researchers will find a highly readable, quite understandable outline for 
procedure conveniently embodied in one volume; more experienced per- 
sons will find a handy check list for a self-survey of their own field 
methods and techniques. 

THOMAS E. LASWELL 
George Pepperdine College 


SOCIAL PROCESS IN HAWAII. Volume 15. Honolulu: Sociology Club, 
University of Hawaii, 1951, pp. 87. 


Bernhard L. Hormann writes on Hawaii’s Industrial Revolution, K. 
Ikeda on Unionization and the Plantation, Herbert Blumer on Paternal- 
ism in Industry, D. E. Thompson on The ILWU as a Force for Inter- 
racial Unity in Hawaii, Andrew W. Lind on The Changing Position 
of Domestic Service in Hawaii. Four other articles also deal with “In- 
dustrial Sociology in Hawaii,” the special title of this treatise. As in the 
fourteen preceding years, this number contains an unusually high per- 
centage of firsthand materials concerning vital aspects of human relations 
in Hawaii. E.S.B. 


THE TRUE STORY OF AN IMMIGRANT. By Gabriel A. Iamurri. Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing House, 1951, pp. 90. 


If anyone has any doubt about the harsh experiences that an immi- 
grant to the United States undergoes in order to make the necessary 
adjustments to life in this country, let him read Gabriel Iamurri’s story. 
A part of the account shows the persistence required to make some of 


these adjustments. 
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THE VOICE OF ASIA. By James A. Michener. New York: Random House, 
1951, pp. 338. 


Interesting firsthand information on Asia is revealed in an absorbing 
book written by James Michener, a recent Pulitzer prize winner. The 
author shares with the reader what the people from all walks of life in 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, Hong Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Indo-China, Burma, India, and Pakistan have told him. His method of 
observing the social, economic, political, and religious problems of the 
common people as well as of the leaders is worthy of note. 

The author’s thesis is that Asia is of utmost importance to Americans, 
inasmuch as what happens there may make or mar the United States as 
a nation. 

The last part of the book includes questions frequently asked him by 
the more educated people such as: “How can you justify your treatment 
of the Negro?” and “If you were to talk as liberally at home as you 
do here, the Un-American Activities Committee would arrest you, 
wouldn’t they ?”” His answers to these questions are enlightening. 

I. ROGER YOSHINO 


DER DANSKE UNGDOM. By Danish Youth Commission. Kobenhavn: 
J. H. Schultz, 1951, pp. 247. 


This statistical inquiry into the problems of Danish youth included 
a study of about 9,000 persons in the age group 15 to 24 years, or almost 
a 2 per cent sample of the total youths of Denmark. Interviewers used 
a twelve-page questionnaire which contained questions relating to migra- 
tion, employment, military service, family data and housing, and use of 
leisure time. The last-mentioned topic produced the most data, which 
are given on pages 92 to 210 of this report. 

Among the facts brought out concerning spare-time activities are these: 
The average young person belongs to 1% youth clubs; about 15 per 
cent of the young men and 5 per cent of the young women belong to 
political organizations. A little over 1 per cent of both sexes attend 
church regularly. About 90 per cent of the young men and 65 to 85 per 
cent of the young women in towns read newspapers daily. About two 
thirds of both young men and women listen to the radio daily. In the 
capital, where about one fourth of the population live, the average young 
man spends every fifth evening at home, every eighth evening attending 
evening courses. A major unanswered sociological question is: What is 
the significance of these activities in the development of personalities 
and in the functioning of group life? or What meanings do these activi- 
ties have to Danish youth? E.S.B. 
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NO GREEN PASTURES. The Negro in Europe Today. By Roi Ottley. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951, pp. 232. 


In his usual direct, journalistic style the author of Black Odyssey and 
of New World A-Coming tells of his personal experiences and his ob- 
servations while traveling as a newspaper correspondent, particularly in 
England, France, Italy, Germany, Greece, Egypt, and Israel. Every- 
where he finds some evidences of racialism, although not in the open, 
blunt style found in the United States. Although he refers to the segre- 
gation and discrimination in the United States, he also cites the marked 
progress that the Negro has made in this country during the last seventy- 
five years, greater by far in fact than in some countries where racialism 
is not practiced as openly as in the United States. Interesting descriptions 
are given of Negro slums in England, of “Monsieur Jim Crow’”’ in 
France, of racial freedom within Moslemism but not between Moslems 
and races of other faiths, of racial conflicts now arising in Israel, even 
between Jews of differing nationality backgrounds. The Jews in Israel 
are reported to have a minority-group psychology. It will be interesting to 
see what will happen when they develop a dominant group psychology, 
a foretaste of which is seen in the recent (1951) decision to debar certain 
Jews from migrating to Israel because of their cultural differences and 


of a plethora of assimilation problems now developing in Israel. The 
author found himself persona non grata with Russians, because he was 
unwilling to espouse their communism. This book is informative, re- 
strained, and yet full of poignant implications. E.S.B. 


A SQUINT-EYE VIEW OF AMERICA. By No-Yong Park. Boston: Mea- 
dor Publishing Company, 1951, pp. 148. 


This interesting little book has been humorously written around the 
author’s personal observations of several culture patterns of the United 
States. Freedom, justice, and peace impressed Dr. Park as being signif- 
icant ideals in American culture. He states that the family as an in- 
stitution has made Americans different from other people. Contrary to 
many critics, Dr. Park finds that the United States has more religious, 
moral, and humanitarian activities than any other nation. The endless 
quest to increase one’s comforts and pleasures has given America the 
greatest material and spiritual civilization known to the modern world. 

Written by a Korean for the American public, this book provides an 
entertaining evening of reading. It is Park’s delightful witticisms that 
set it apart from other commentaries on American culture. 

WILLIAM J. SHARP 
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NEW MEXICO. A Pageant of Three Peoples. By Erna Fergusson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951, pp. 404. 


The author is a native of New Mexico, knows well its history and 
current trends, and brings to bear on her descriptions extensive travel 
experiences in Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela, Chile, Cuba, and Hawaii. 
The Foreword states, ‘New Mexico is the scene of the longest span of 
human development in the Western Hemisphere”—from earliest cave 
men to current atomic bomb men. The data—historical and current 
concerning the Indians, the Spanish people, and the Gringos—afford the 
sociological student a wealth of materials for analysis, comparison, and 
interpretation. E.S.B. 


AN IMMIGRANT’S SHENANIGANS. By George Breen. New York: Ex. 
position Press, 1951, pp. 230. 


In this running account of the author’s experiences from the time 
when he came by steerage as an immigrant boy from the north of Ireland 
to his achievement of becoming building inspector for the Department 
of Housing and Buildings of the City of New York, a great many 
details are given. The autobiography would be more meaningful to the 
readers if more attention had been given to an interpretation of these 
detailed activities in terms of personality growth and social life. 

E.S.B. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. By Talcott Parsons. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1951, pp. xviii+-575. 


Talcott Parsons makes clear in the first paragraph that his new work 
is strictly concerned with sociological theory and not directly with either 
empirical generalization or methodology, although the book contains some 
of both. Much of it is recapitulation of theoretical materials presented 
earlier in The Structure of Social Action, 1937, and Essays in Socio- 
logical Theory, 1949. 

Most of this book is concerned with analysis of the social system, 
which the author defines as “. . .a mode of organization of action ele- 
ments relative to the persistence or ordered processes of change of the 
interactive patterns of a plurality of individual actors” (p. 24). The 
structure of the social system is the structure of relationships among 
actors. A social system is a network of these relationships and each actor 
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participates in a pattern of them. Status and role are concepts which 
may be used for analysis of such participation in a social system. 

Among the impressive concepts in the volume are the “‘pattern-alterna- 
tives of value-orientation” or “pattern variables of role-definition,” 
concept pairs which Professor Parsons feels are useful for the analysis 
of the “role structure” of the social system as well as of regulative and 
cultural institutions. Of special interest also are his discussions of the 
mechanisms of socialization, deviant behavior and social control, “role 
of ideas,” expressive symbolism and communication, social change, and 
the classification of the “sciences of action.’”’ One chapter is devoted to 
what might be called a “case study” of the medical profession. 

The author’s statement that he is not concerned with the positive side 
of the maintenance of a given state of the social system should be noted. 
He assumes that the tendency to maintain a given state (in terms of 
an “interaction process’) is the “‘first law of social process.’ This re- 
viewer hastens to ask, Can we legitimately make such an assumption? 
Certainly, evidence could be marshaled to support the contention that 
the tendency to change from a given state of a social system is the “first 
law of social process.’ This assumption may be the result of an over- 
concern with charges of “conservative” bias of functional analysis and 
appears needlessly contradictory when read in the context of the range 


of Professor Parsons’ interests. In this book, as in the majority of his 
writings, he is concerned not only with change but also with factors 
contributing to the maintenance of interaction; the very subject he 
discusses at the point he makes his assumption, socialization, is one of 
them. 


Whatever minor criticisms may be made of Professor Parsons’ new 
book, the final judgment must remain that it is thought provoking and 
scholarly. It deserves careful reading. 

BLAINE E. MERCER 
University of Colorado 


PREFACE TO EUGENICS. Revised Edition. By Frederick Osborn. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951, pp. xiv-+333. 


Taking advantage of recent strides in genetic research, Professor 
Osborn has revised and improved his successful 1940 text. A new 
feature is the listing of some forty dominant hereditary defects in which 
environment plays practically no part and more than thirty recessive 
defects little affected by environment. A new second chapter, entitled 
“Cutting Down on Hereditary Defect,” has been added; it affords the 
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inclusion of recent statistical materials on the feeble-minded, mentally 
diseased, epileptics, and the like. Osborn views the necessity for reducing 
the incidence of hereditary defect as a public health responsibility, urging 
the introduction of genetics to the medical curriculum and the develop- 
ment of medical research in genetics. He advocates strongly that the 
medical profession take up the crusade for the eugenist because only the 
doctor can see “in intimate detail the interplay of environment and 
heredity in which disease and defect may develop, and therefore he alone 
is qualified to diagnose and interpret the results.’’ Other chapters in the 
book have been strengthened with recent research materials in marriage, 
population, and sterilization. The revision has been timely and it should 
be widely consulted by teachers of social science courses. M.J.V. 


AMERICAN URBAN COMMUNITIES. By Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951, pp. xxx+617. 


The comprehensiveness of the book is perhaps the most distinctive 
contribution of this new book on urban communities. Instead of concen- 
trating on certain facets of urban life, the author elected to cover a wide 
range of topics and then incorporate only certain basic data. The major 
population data from the 1950 Census are incorporated, making it an 
up-to-date work. The major sections of the book deal with the rise of 
American cities, external interrelationships of cities, the form and struc- 
ture of cities, organized life in cities, patterns of urban structure, peoples 
in cities, and the future of cities. While considerable data on modern 
cities are summarized, the book is not encumbered with a lot of detail 
facts to obscure the main outline and description of city life. This is not 
a treatise on urban problems, although some of the major urban problems 
are discussed briefly. As a text for college courses in urban sociology it 
is one of the best. M.H.N. 


S. O. S. THE MEANING OF OUR CRISIS. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1951, pp. ix+-177. 


In the first half of this book the author personifies the sensate culture 
which he has extensively described in his preceding books and by which 
he characterizes the main trends of the times. He personifies sensate 
culture in terms of the war, the Giant Killer, who as “the worst of 
beasts once more prowls on this planet,” “more destructive than ever 
before. . . .more cunning than the devil. Carefully polished ; scientific 
up to his fingertips.” Moreover, the Giant Killer “suppresses all the 
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peacemakers.” He persecutes them ‘‘as subversives, imprisons them as 
spies, and executes them as treasonable maniacs.” Dr. Sorokin asks, 
“Why do almost all your brainiest scientists and scholars serve now 
mainly the Satan of Destruction and the Great Killer?” Further, why 
is ‘“Wealth-Competition-Efficiency,” the modern formula for the old- 


fashioned trinity of Faith-Hope-Love, allowed to rule civilization today? 
Why is homage paid to “the irresistible deities of Stage, Screen, Radio, 
Television, and other Fine Arts,’ who by “your seasonal changes of your 
legal mates with numerous sideline sex excursions in between,” by “‘the 
sex rhythm of your jazz bands,” by your “‘murder headlines on the front 
pages of papers,” keep “humanity constantly in the region of naturalistic 


social sewers”? 


In the second half of the book a law of polarization is given as stating 
“that a crisis, calamity, or frustration tends to make explicit and open 
the implicit and hidden contradictions, whether in one’s mind and con- 
duct, or in a social group and institution, or in a given culture.” Social 
crises are accompanied by increases in regimentation and totalitarianism, 
which subside after the crises are over. 

The two parts of the book are so different that they might well have 
been published separately, although there is an underlying connection 
between them. The excursion into sardonic jeremiads is perhaps a logical 
outgrowth of the author’s long-term emphasis on the weaknesses of 
sensate culture, and the treatment of polarizations and totalitarianism 
is in keeping with the author’s previous writings about “our social crises.” 

E.S.B. 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. The Report 
of a Study Made for the National Council on Social Work Education. By 
Ernest V. Hollis and Alice Taylor. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951, pp. xviii+-422. 


This book represents the results of a comprehensive three-year study of 
social work education conducted at the request of the National Council 
on Social Work Education. It presents a challenge to the entire social 
work profession, and it merits careful study by all social workers and 
others interested in social work education, particularly college and uni- 
versity administrators. Much of the material presented will be accepted 
as factual and fair. Some of the conclusions and recommendations, how- 
ever, the authors are frank to admit, are based on “‘bias and predilec- 
tions,” as well as insight and judgment, and may be accepted or rejected 
in terms of the background and viewpoint of the reader instead of on 
the authority of the authors. 
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Most people will agree with the authors that social work education 
has failed to train enough people to fill the positions requiring profes- 
sional training, that social work has failed to identify its function suff- 
ciently so that the public can understand the difference between a 
professional social worker and an untrained worker filling a job classified 
as social work, and that the profession has failed to undertake the basic 
research expected of any profession. The dangers of overspecialization 
have long been apparent to the field and have led to a concerted effort 
to produce a single unified membership organization which could speak 
for the whole profession, even before the present study got under way. 
Schools of social work have also been moving rapidly in the direction of 
a basic, generic curriculum rather than a series of specializations. 

On the other hand, many social workers, in reading the evaluation of 
field work, will seriously question whether the authors have really 
grasped the essence and nature of field work, and will be almost certain 
to reject the suggestion that social work move toward an “observation 
type” of field work. While some may agree that there has been an over- 
emphasis on case work in many schools of social work, there will be 
sharp disagreement with the authors’ observation that faculties have not 
understood the revolution in social work created by the Social Security 
Act or that public welfare is not an integral part of the curriculum. 

The authors present an interesting view of social work education as a 
four-year course beginning with the junior college year. The under- 
graduate college would have responsibility for the first two years, but 
under guidance from the profession as to the concepts which should be 
taught. They also propose that the curriculum changes should be planned 
in terms of concepts instead of courses. This seems sound. They go on to 
suggest a drastic overhauling of the graduate curriculum, with the 
abandonment of the traditional specializations of case work, group work, 
and community organization, in favor of advanced practice, administra- 
tion, teaching, and research. 

The authors are outspoken in their evaluation of the present and their 
recommendations for the future of social work education. The book is 
certain to stimulate a great deal of discussion both on the nature of the 
issues facing social work education and on their possible solution. 

MAURICE B. HAMOVITCH 


THE WORKS OF MAN. By Lisle March Phillips. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., pp. 330+-16 pages of half tones. 


In this reprint of a classic the addition of sixteen half tones greatly in- 
creases the value of the work. The author has selected Egyptian, Arabic, 
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Gothic, Renaissance, and Modern Art as subject matter from which 
to deduce “the distinguishing qualities, limitations, and point of view of 
the races which produced them.” 


URBAN LIFE. By T. Lynn Smith and C. A. McMahan. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1951, pp. xxv +831. 


This book is a combination of original analysis and descriptive material 
with readings on the nature and development of cities, the city’s people, 
social morphology, the basic social institutions, the social processes, social 
disorganization, and social welfare. Detailed attention is given to the 
functions of cities, the natural history of cities, the social processes in 
urban areas, ecological arrangements, urban demographic features, rural- 
urban relationships and comparisons, and the influence of urban life upon 
personality. 

The assumption is that “students should become familiar with the 
classic statements in the field.”’ Hence, the selection of a wide range of 
source materials, both old and new. From two to six articles or excerpts 
from books are given in each chapter. The introductions tie the chapters 
together and present some basic factual material, which in many ways 
constitutes the most valuable contribution of the book. Seven essays were 
especially prepared for the book and four essays were taken from un- 
published manuscripts; otherwise, the materials are taken from various 
sources on urban life familiar to students of the subject. Long excerpts 
tend to make a book of readings uninteresting, probably more interesting 
to the instructor than to the student. 

On the whole, the book represents a comprehensive treatment of urban 
life. Some of the selections are illustrated with maps and charts. An 
extensive bibliography is appended. A Teacher’s Manual, accompanying 
the text, has been prepared by John Burrus. M.H.N. 


FREEDOM IS THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE. An Inquiry into the Battle for 
the American Future. By Alexander MacLeish. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1952, pp. 186. 


The basic question in this book is, How can individual human beings 
“recover a measure of control of the conditions of their lives in the 
world which science and technology have created’? The late Secretary 
Stimson is quoted as saying that the problem of making freedom and 
prosperity real in the world of today “would be present even if there 
were not a Communist alive.” Although “Russian fraud, Russian lies, 
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Russian militarism, Russian imperialism, Russian stupidity and fanati- 
cism and greed left us no choice but to rearm,” yet it is important that 
we do not adopt their methods, that we do not have a negative policy 
only, but that we develop a policy of creating and building constructive 
spiritual values throughout the world. The book constitutes a strong plea 
for the United States not to adopt the police-state methods over its 
citizens but rather to support the American principle that “a man is 
free to find the truth for himself.” E.S.B. 


PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION. By John L. Hutchinson. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1951, pp. xii +310. 


This textbook discusses the foundations of recreation and sketches 
the various cultural, economic, and social changes relating to leisure 
activity of the past and present in the United States. The second part 
deals with the status of public recreation—municipal, state, and national. 
Special attention is given to recreation in education. The author sets 
forth principles for program operation, leadership methodology, admin- 
istration, and evaluation. In the concluding chapter he attempts to pool 
all the vital elements and implications of the previous chapters into a 
concise statement of the realization of a community recreation concept. 
The basic assumptions underlying the book are: (1) The provision of 
recreation facilities and the coordination of recreation services are chiefly 
a public responsibility; and (2) The accomplishment of an adequate 
program of recreation depends upon the cooperation of all agencies, 
public and private, and the coordination of their efforts. Underlying the 
presentation of the factual material is emphasis upon the point that any 
community can provide the way for a sound public recreation program 
provided the leaders and administrators properly appraise their work and 
the action is structured on the most valid principles available. 

M.H.N. 


THE POWER OF ART. By John M. Warbeke. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951, pp. ix+493. 





The late distinguished Professor Warbeke in this his last work, pub- 
lished posthumously, sought to demonstrate that a new Golden Age 
might be brought into being if greater emphasis and understanding were 
placed upon the arts in the home, school, church, and oitier institutions. 
His philosophical discussions on the meaning and application of the 
arts should be of vital interest and concern to sociologists who emphasize 


social values. 
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The aesthetic experience has a noncompetitive, unselfish character, 
and a “thing of beauty can at times work wonders in breaking down 
barriers—racial, political, religious; business competition and even social 
traditions.” In fact, such experience is accompanied by unselfish and 
socially minded feelings and attitudes. 

Reviewing the power of art as it manifests itself in its varying forms, 
Warbeke notes that the drama is probably the greatest intellectual force 
ever created by the artists. ““We live many lives in art,” thus giving each 
consumer a wider range of experience than would otherwise be possible. 
This is in agreement with what the late great sociologist Ross wrote in 
his excellent chapter on Art in Social Control. Warbeke’s thought also 
parallels Shaw’s when he states that the “art of drama is potentially the 
greatest force in civilization.” The knowledge gained from the great 
drama’s artistic resourcefulness may be momentous for those who grasp 
it. 

It is well that a note of warning has been sounded for those who 
insist upon saying that they go to the theater for amusement only. If 
they do so, such a demand will be destructive to the enjoyment of the 
art of the drama, or of any other art for that matter. The importance 
of the arts in human existence is one of enrichment for all mankind ; 
that which is really art has for its function the inspiration to higher 
and nobler goals. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AT THE CROSSROADS. John H. Rohrer and 
Muzafer Sherif, Editors. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951, pp. 
xiii +437, 


In the Introduction one of the editors, Professor Sherif, summarizes 
the content of the sixteen excerpts from as many different contributors, 
including the concluding section by himself, entitled “A Preliminary 
Experimental Study of Inter-Group Relations.” The book consists of a 
group of papers read at a conference held in April 1950 at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. In the Introduction the author defines social psy- 
chology as ‘“‘the study of reciprocal relations between men and groups” 
and asserts that there is emerging one unified conception of social psy- 
chology, the principles of which stem from general psychology only.” 
This interpretation would meet with wider acceptance if “only” had 
been omitted, or better still if some leeway had been afforded for socio- 
logical contributions. These are recognized but only in a supplementary 
way. A somewhat similar interpretation is given by Professor Newcomb, 
who in his paper indicates that social psychology “insists upon knowing 
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how psychological processes function under the field conditions of group 
life,” which leads one to inquire if some of these psychological processes 
may not have had a part of their origins in these field conditions. Accord- 
ing to Professor Newcomb, the special province of social psychology is 
“the study of interaction.” Later in his paper he postulates two fields 
of study for social psychology, namely, “the organization of group life” 
and “the organization of individual life,” and then suggests that the 
task of social psychology is “to provide an integrated theory of how 
human life goes on at both levels of organization simultaneously.” In 
this connection, the question may be raised whether the implication of 
different levels of organization is a correct description. 

Some of the other papers in this collection are entitled: Genetic Vari- 
ability and Human Behavior (David and Snyder), On Cultural and 
Psychological Reality (Herskovitz), The Place of Phenomenal Analysis 
in Social Psychological Theory (MacLeod), Small Groups and Large 
Organizations (Whyte), Work and the Self (Hughes), Conceptions of 
Roles and Ego (Sargent), Psychological Problems of Multiple Group 
Membership (Hartley). Each paper is important in itself, but it is not 
evident how far they contribute to a unified theory of social psychology. 
Perhaps it is too soon to expect such a goal to be attained. 

E.S.B. 


THE AMERICAN VETERAN BACK HOME. By Robert J. Havighurst, 
W. H. Eaton, J. W. Baughman, and E. W. Burgess. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1951, pp. 271. 


This study describes and analyzes many of the problems of 416 
veterans from a “typical’’ midwestern community. An effort was made 
to match veterans with nonveterans and thus determine selected political 
attitudes and measure relative social mobility. Most of these attempts to 
match veterans and nonveterans did not prove very much. Can the 
researcher “match” a veteran with a nonveteran (most nonveterans 
were 4-F’s) and still remain within the bounds of practical logic? 
In the nonveteran group are the “differences”’ found due to the lack of 
military experiences, to mental disabilities, to physical disabilities, or to 
the causes for deferment? There is not much gained by matching such 


diverse categories. On the positive side, it must be pointed out that in a 
number of particulars this study gives a more realistic understanding of 
the veteran and his problems than some of the material in the four 
volumes of the “American Soldier” series. A community-approach design 
is not so likely to suffer from the evils of fragmentariness of data and 


atomistic analysis. E.C.M. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK: Third Issue, 1951. By Statistical Office of 
the United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. New York: The 
United Nations, 1951, pp. 608. 


The collection of world-wide population statistics is at once the most 
ambitious and the most frustrating task statisticians have undertaken. It 
was inevitable that the United Nations would enter this field, since these 
are basic data essential to the growth of international relations and the 
United Nations alone is capable of stimulating and sponsoring the in- 
volved technical developments essential to satisfactory statistical report- 
ing. The three volumes so far issued are telling exhibits both of the al- 
ready considerable achievements in this field and of the very long road 
still to be traversed. Unfortunately, political controversy plays an un- 
happy role in thwarting the statisticians, as witness the almost total lack 
of data from “iron curtain” countries. 

The present volume emphasizes vital statistics, particularly mortality 
data, and does not reproduce many tables from previous volumes in other 
fields where little, if any, change has occurred. A cumulative index en- 
ables the reader to locate the volume in the series containing specific data. 
The current index shows what data are available for each country. There 
is a parallel text in English and French. The bibliography is excellent. 

E.F.Y. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE RORSCHACH PERSONALITY 
TEST. By W. Mons. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951, pp. 
176. 


The purpose of this book is to impart a practical knowledge of the 
Rorschach Inkblot Test while preparing the reader for more advanced 
theoretical treatments to be found in the “classics” now available. It is, 
therefore, not only a most useful guide for those who are beginners in the 
use of the test but a means of enlightenment for the interested layman as 
well. 


Adequate descriptions are given of the test materials, the ways in 
which they can be used, and the possible interpretations of the specific 
results. The book clearly presents the symbols and rules for scoring. It 
is informative in regard to typical responses. All indicative factors are so 
precisely interpreted that the means of developing a clear picture of the 
personality of an examinee is effectively demonstrated. 

HAROLD T. DIEHL 
Los Angeles State College 
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TOWARD A GENERAL THEORY OF ACTION. By Talcott Parsons and 
Others. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951, pp. xi+-505. 


A group of four psychologists, three sociologists, and two anthropolo- 
gists including Talcott Parsons, Edward C. Tolman, Edward A. Shils, 
and Richard C. Sheldon and other social scientists have collaborated to 
produce this definite contribution to sociological theory. It is a follow- 
up of Talcott Parsons’ earlier theoretical writings but is written in a 
manner more conducive to communication than his previous works. 

It is the end result of months of intensive discussion among the con- 
tributors concerning the basic structures on which the various disciplines 
in the social sciences can formulate their theories. As the title states, 
however, the main purpose of the research was to develop a basic theory 
of action, which could be elaborated into a general theory for the study 
of social phenomena. The novel feature of this group project is that, 
though the authors substantially agree on the major theories presented, 
there were differences in their analyses of some theoretical propositions; 
moreover, any differing opinion has been given adequate space in the 
text. 

The work is focused especially on interaction in social situations in 
a social system. The study premises that the analyses of social systems, of 


cultural systems, and of personality systems must be in harmony with one 

another; furthermore, that the study of personality is no more than the 

internalization of personality and culture within the individual actor. 
NICK MASSARO 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Alexander A. Schneiders. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1951, pp. xii+-550. 


This psychological textbook approaches youth through an explanation 
of adolescent conduct and personality. Stress has been given to why young 
people behave as they do, rather than to the more discussed what they 
do. Treatment is devoted to basic needs and motives of the adolescent 
and to his psychosexual development. Of special interest to the sociologist 
is the author’s psychological approach to cultural determinism. At the 
end of each chapter there are questions and exercises and selected read- 
ings for the student. 

The author is to be commended for his objective presentation of ado- 
lescent behavior. Although the text is primarily a psychological one, 
several parts of the book are handled sociologically. This is particularly 
true of Part VI, which emphasizes the social influences on personality 
growth. In the Appendix are an inclusive glossary and an extensive 
bibliography. WILLIAM J. SHARP 





SOCIAL FICTION 


Several novels with sociological or social-psychological significance 
achieved marked success during the year 1951 and should be reported 
here. Six of these are especially worthy of note and appear below with 
brief annotations accompanying. The six: 

From Here to Eternity by James Jones. (Scribner’s) A study of how 
a regular enlisted Army man, tough as nails, thinks and feels while on 
duty in Hawaii, just before the Pearl Harbor debacle. The novel re- 
ports a full and meaningful display of barracks life and the “skid rows” 
of Honolulu and is written with a bitter realism that is sometimes shock- 
ing but nonetheless smacks of the insight that comes to the artist-novelist. 
In it the desires for response and recognition may be found working 
against each other for all they are worth. 

The Caine Mutiny by Herman Wouk. (Doubleday) A study of a 
paranoiac Navy captain in charge of an old minesweeper, The Caine, 
who misuses the rules of the Navy for leadership to satisfy his sadistic 
and terror-making tendencies. During a typhoon his men rebel and dis- 
close a full-bodied picture of a mutiny on the high seas. This later makes 
possible the display of a court martial in which modern psychiatry gets 
a good chance to play a leading role. Here the desire for power is re- 
vealed as overwhelming before it is finally brought to bay and crushed. 

The Celebrity by Laura Z. Hobson. (Simon & Schuster) A study by 
the author of Gentlemen’s Agreement of the impact of sudden financial 
success heaped upon the members of an average American family. What 
such wealth does to the personalities and characters of the family is 
recorded with penetrating insight. This presents the desire for recogni- 
tion on a Roman holiday. 

The Catcher in the Rye by J. D. Salinger. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany) A study of a sixteen-year-old who is trying to find out what life 
is all about in the forty-eight hours following his dismissal from a fash- 
ionable “prep” school. Novelist Salinger skillfully probes into the boy’s 
mind and makes him put forth his story of confusion, his idealisms as 
well as his vulgarities, his fears and wonders about sex, and his attempts 
to conform with the world. It is a tale with a whole array of desires 
struggling for release from tensions. 

The End of the Affair by Graham Greene. (Viking Press) A study 
to show once again the conflict between the sacred and the profane. The 
triangle affair, carried on between a wife, her lover, and her husband, 
shows the wife slowly but steadily drifting from the arms of the profane 
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toward the sacred and the mystical in the form of the Church. The 
lover first storms against the sacred but in the end attempts to find the 
meaning of the affair in it. This novel illustrates the desire for response 
in the world turned toward response from Heaven. 

The Farmers Hotel by John O’Hara. (Random House) A study of 
character and situation in which the novelist throws three women and 
five men with different class backgrounds together for a night. Thus 
brought unwillingly and unwittingly face to face, they manage to make 
some sharp, shrewd, and rather tough observations upon contemporary 
life as it appears to them—and to author O’ Hara. M.J.V. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


A VINTAGE OF VIGNETTES. By Rockwell D. Hunt. New York: Ex. 
position Press, 1951, pp. 79. 


A SYLLABUS AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY. By Williams L. Ludlow. New Concord, Ohio: The Radcliffe 
Press, 1951, pp. 309. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IN. 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. By Milton 
Derber, Editor. Madison, Wisconsin, 1951, pp. ix+388. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. Final 
Report and Recommendations. By the Governor’s Committee. Sacra- 
mento, California, 1951, pp. 405. 


COST OF MEDICAL CARE. The Expenditures for Medical Care of 455 
Families in the San Francisco Bay Area, 1947-1948. By Emily H. Hunting- 
ton. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951, 
pp. 148. 


INTELLIGENCE AND CULTURAL DIFFERENCES. A Study of Cul- 
tural Learning and Problem-Solving. Under chairmanship of Allison Davis. 
Five authors. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951, pp. 388. 


ABSORPTION OF IMMIGRANTS IN ISRAEL. By S. N. Eisenstadt. 
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